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PREFACE 

Interpretation  provides  the  communication  link  between  a 
botanical  garden  and  its  visitors.  Some  popular  forms  of 
interpretation  include  guided  walks,  trail  brochures  and  signs. 

In  addition  to  its  educational  function,  interpretation  can  be 
used  to  promote  your  organisation  and  its  activities,  thereby 
gaining  public  support.  It  is  about  connecting  with  visitors  and 
making  the  garden  come  alive. 

This  book  provides  practical  guidelines  on  how  to  develop 
an  interpretation  programme  in  a botanical  garden.  It  aims  to 
enthuse  and  inspire  you  to  communicate  with  visitors  and 
make  your  garden  a dynamic  and  exciting  place.  The  examples 
in  this  book  illustrate  the  potential  for  creative  low-budget 
interpretation.  For  example,  most  of  the  design  features  seen 
here  can  be  achieved  with  a simple  scanner  or  photocopier. 

This  manual  is  by  no  means  comprehensive:  it  is  based 
largely  on  the  experience  gained  by  interpretation  staff 
working  in  the  eight  National  Botanical  Gardens  (NBGs)  in 
South  Africa.  During  the  past  five  years  we  have  tried  a variety 
of  approaches  and  techniques,  and  this  manual  documents 
much  of  what  we  have  learnt.  Although  the  examples  used  here 
are  specific  to  botanical  gardens,  the  principles  of 
interpretation  are  equally  applicable  to  nature  reserves, 
national  parks  and  cultural  heritage  sites. 

I wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  staff  at  the  National 
Botanical  Institute  with  whom  I worked  from  1994  to  1999. 1 
was  very  fortunate  to  work  with  talented  educators, 
horticulturists,  researchers,  artists  and  designers  and  thank 
them  for  sharing  their  ideas,  skills  and  expertise.  In  particular,  I 
would  like  to  thank  John  Roff  for  being  a constant  source  of 
inspiration  and  new  insights  on  interpretation,  and  sharing  so 
freely  of  his  interpretive  techniques.  Thanks  to  Pitta  Joffe, 
Phillip  le  Roux,  John  Roff  and  Sharon  Turner  for  contributing 
case  histories  and  slides,  which  helped  to  make  this  book  come 
to  life. 

I would  like  to  acknowledge  the  Desert  Botanic  Garden 
(Phoenix,  USA)  as  a major  source  of  inspiration  and  ideas. 
When  I visited  this  garden  in  1997, 1 was  so  impressed  and 
excited  by  what  I saw,  that  I returned  to  Kirstenbosch  with 
renewed  enthusiasm.  They  have  kindly  given  me  permission  to 
include  examples  of  their  interpretive  materials  in  this  book. 

Finally  I would  like  to  thank  Sam  Ham  for  his  excellent 
book  on  environmental  interpretation  (publication  details  on 
page  92),  which  introduced  me  to  the  concept  of  thematic 
interpretation.  Once  the  penny  dropped  about  the  importance 
of  using  themes,  there  was  simply  no  turning  back. 
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What  is  llnterpretatten? 


“Not  having  an  interpreter  in 
your  garden  is  like  inviting  a 
guest  to  your  house,  opening  the 
door  and  then  disappeating.  ” 

- William  Carr 


“ Interpretation  is  an 
educational  activity  that 
reveals  meanings  and 
relationships  through  the  use 
of  original  objects  and  first- 
hand experiences ...  It  is 
more  than  simply  to 
communicate  facts.  ” 

- Freeman  Tilden 


Interpretation  is  the  link  between  your  garden  and 
those  who  visit  it.  Using  interpretation,  you  can 
encourage  people  to  explore  nature,  to  learn  and  get 
excited  about  plants  and  to  care  about  the 
environment. 

Good  interpretation  is  entertaining,  informative 
and  provides  visitors  with  a meaningful  and 
enjoyable  experience.  It  capitalises  on  people’s 
curiosity  and  helps  them  to  see  relationships  rather 
than  simply  learning  facts.  Interpreters  can 
communicate  with  visitors  in  a variety  of  ways 
including  guided  walks,  slideshows,  brochures  and 
interpretive  signs. 

Interpretation  is  therefore  an  approach  to 
communication.  Whereas  information  concerns  itself 
mainly  with  facts,  interpretation  attempts  to  give 
meaning  to  something.  In  this  way  visitors  gain  new 
insights  and  understanding. 


How  does  interpretation  differ 
from  education? 

The  biggest  difference  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  audience.  Learners  in  a 
classroom  are  a captive  audience 
because  they  have  to  pay  attention 
and  listen  if  they  want  to  pass  their 
exams.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
visitors  to  a botanical  garden  come  to 
relax  and  enjoy  themselves.  They 
don’t  have  to  pay  attention  unless 
they  want  to,  so  they  are  a non- 
captive audience.  If  the  trail  guide  is 
boring  or  if  it  takes  too  much  effort 
to  understand,  they  will  simply  stop 
listening  or  reading  and  move  on. 

Interpretation  therefore  has  to 
stimulate  interest  and  capture  the 
imagination  in  such  a way  that 
visitors  are  excited  and  want  to  learn 
more. 


Interpretation  is  used  at  sites  visited  by  the  general 
public  such  as  botanical  gardens,  zoos,  nature 
reserves,  museums  and  cultural  or  historical  sites. 
(Bronx  Zoo,  New  York) 


Interpretation  is  about 
inspiration,  not  information. 
The  key  is  to  make  visitors 
curious  so  that  they  want  to 
know  more.  ” - Tom  Ryan 


The  benefits  of  interpretation 

• Adds  value  to  the  visitor 
experience  (the  plant 
collections  become  more 
meaningful) 

• Helps  teachers  and  self-guided 
groups  to  use  the  garden 

• Assists  with  visitor 
management 

• Helps  to  win  public  support 

• Assists  with  fundraising 


Why  have  interpretation? 

Interpretation  provides  a way  to  communicate  with 
visitors  to  your  garden.  It  enables  you  to  promote 
the  mission  of  your  organisation  and  to  inform  the 
public  of  new  developments.  This  can  help  your 
organisation  gain  public  support  and  assist  in  the 
raising  of  funds. 

Interpretation  helps  to  make  botanical  gardens 
more  relevant  and  accessible  to  visitors.  For  example 
it  can  be  used  to  inform  people  about  the 
importance  of  plants  in  our  daily  lives  and  the  value 
of  plant  collections. 

Interpretation  can  work  hand  in  hand  with  an 
education  programme  to  create  a rich  learning 
environment  in  the  garden.  Interpretive  materials 
can  assist  school  teachers  and  self-guided  groups  to 
make  sense  of  the  site  and  its  resources.  Good 
interpretation  encourages  discussion,  stimulates  new 
ideas  and  inspires  learners  to  find  out  more. 

Interpretation  plays  an  important  role  in  visitor 
management  by  communicating  the  rules  of  the 
garden.  For  example,  an  interpretive  sign  explaining 
why  visitors  need  to  allow  the  grass  to  regrow  will  be 
much  more  effective  than  'Keep  off  the  grass’.  The 
strategic  placement  of  signs  enables  you  to  focus 
attention  on  certain  displays  and  in  so  doing  keep 
visitors  away  from  sensitive  areas. 

Interpretation  can  be  designed  to  cater  for 
audiences  of  different  ages  and  levels  of  interest.  It 
allows  a botanical  garden  to  reach  out  to  a wide 
audience,  even  when  education  staff  and  resources 
are  limited. 

Characteristics  ©f  good 
interpretation 

How  do  we  communicate  messages  effectively  to  the 
public?  According  to  Sam  Ham  (1992),  effective 
interpretation  has  four  essential  qualities:  it  is 
enjoyable,  relevant,  organised  and  it  has  a theme. 

1.  Interpretation  is  enjoyable 

Effective  interpretation  holds  the  audience’s 
attention.  It  therefore  has  to  be  entertaining,  or 
capture  the  imagination  in  some  way. 
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“Effective  interpretation 
doesn ’t  mean  telling  people 
what  you  know  ...  it  means 
using  what  you  know  to 
engage,  provoke  and 
motivate  visitors  to  become 
active  participants  in  their 
own  learning.  ” 

- Tom  Ryan 


2.  Interpretation  is  relevant 

People  will  only  find  something  meaningful  if  they 
can  relate  to  it.  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
interpretation  is  relevant  to  the  visitor’s  personal 
experience. 

3.  Interpretation  is  organised 

Casual  visitors  won’t  spend  a lot  of  time  and  effort 
trying  to  follow  a difficult  presentation  because 
they’ve  come  to  the  garden  to  relax  and  enjoy 
themselves.  Interpretation  must  therefore  be  well 
organised  and  easy  to  understand. 

4.  Interpretation  has  a theme 

Good  interpretation  always  contains  a main  idea  or 
take-home  message.  We  call  this  the  theme.  It  can 
usually  be  expressed  as  a single  sentence  which  is 
easy  to  remember  and  understand.  When 
interpretation  contains  a random  selection  of  facts 
and  has  no  theme,  people  may  think  ‘so  what?’  or 
wonder  ‘what’s  the  point  of  this  all?’  Having  a clear 
theme  gives  the  audience  a reason  to  listen. 

Interpretation  is  all  about  engaging  the  audience. 
Here  are  a few  general  tips  on  how  to  capture 
people’s  attention: 

• Involve  people  with  all  their  senses  by  using 
interactive  displays  or  multi-sensory  activities 

• Encourage  questioning  and  enquiry 

• Promote  discussion  and  action 

• Be  responsive  to  the  group  or  changes  in  the 
environment 
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Ways  t©  make  y©ur  garden  c@me  alive! 

There  are  many  ways  to  interpret  your  garden.  They  differ  widely  in  how 
personalised  they  are  and  how  interactive  they  are.  On  the  whole,  static  forms 
of  interpretation  such  as  posters  and  signs  are  not  very  personal  or  interactive. 
Interpretation  which  involves  people  (e.g.  a guided  walk  or  discovery  station) 
tends  to  be  more  engaging  and  most  popular  among  visitors. 

The  challenge  when  developing  an  interpretation  programme  is  to  choose 
the  form(s)  of  interpretation  which  will  work  best  for  you  and  the  visitors  to 
your  garden. 


S©me  ©f  the  ©pti©ns 

• Guided  walks 

• Informal  staff-visitor  interaction 

• Story  boards  (signs) 

• Brochures  and  maps 

• Self-guided  trails 

• Slideshows,  talks  and  demonstrations 

• Interactive  displays 

• Discovery  stations  (also  called  ‘show- 
and-tell  trolleys’) 

• Posters 

• Environmental  theatre 

Interpretive  labels  can  be  used  to  give 
information  about  a specific  plant  species  - 
e.g.  its  use,  or  a cultivation  tip  for  gardeners. 


Interpretive  signs  offer  24-hour  interpretation. This  is  especially  useful  in  gardens 
where  visitors  are  few  and  infrequent. 
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Discovery  stations  are  put 

up  in  the  garden,  usually  at 
times  when  there  are  many 
visitors.  Each  station  is 
manned  by  a staff  member 
or  volunteer  and  displays  a 
range  of  objects  and  activities 
related  to  a particular  theme. 
Visitors  passing  by  may  stop 
out  of  curiosity  to  look  at  the 
objects.  A skilled  interpreter 
will  start  engaging  with  them 
and  encourage  questions, 
thereby  facilitating  a process 
of  discovery  and  learning.  It  is 
an  informal,  personalised 
form  of  interpretation  which 
caters  for  a diverse  audience 
including  schoolchildren, 
family  groups  and  tourists. 


A good  interpretive  guide  involves  visitors  in  a process  of 
discovery  which  leaves  them  inspired  and  excited  to  learn  more. 
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Planning  an  linterpretatten 
Programme 


Developing  interpretive  materials  requires  a lot  of 
time  and  effort.  However  effort  in  itself  does  not 
guarantee  success.  Even  a well-intended  sign  which 
looks  very  smart  may  not  be  noticed  or  read  by 
visitors.  In  the  end  it’s  not  the  quantity  of 
interpretive  materials  produced  or  the  size  of  your 
budget  which  matters  - success  is  determined  by  how 
effectively  you  communicate  with  the  public.  It 
therefore  makes  sense  to  spend  some  time  thinking 
about  and  planning  your  interpretation  programme. 

Are  you  going  to  use  guided  walks,  or  brochures 
or  signs?  Or  do  you  have  another  creative  idea  to 
make  your  garden  come  alive?  Every  place  is 
unique,  with  its  own  special  features  and  challenges, 
and  this  requires  an  equally  unique  interpretive  plan. 
Interpretive  planning  is  the  process  that  sets  out  to 
determine  the  most  effective  form(s)  of 
interpretation  for  a given  situation. 

Begin  with  the  end  in  mind 

When  planning  an  interpretation  programme  it  is 
helpful  to  forget  about  interpretive  products  such  as 
brochures  and  signs,  and  focus  on  the  visitor’s 
experience.  How  would  you  like  people  to  experience 
*•*  ' your  botanical  garden?  What  would  you  like  them  to 

^ see?  And  to  know? 

Answering  these  questions  will  help  you  to 
visualise  what  you  wish  to  achieve  with  the 
interpretation  programme.  Describe  this  in  a short 
paragraph  or  list  - these  are  the  goals  of  your 
programme.  Being  clear  about  your  goals  helps  to 
focus  your  efforts  and  enables  you  to  choose  the 
most  appropriate  interpretive  products  for  your 
garden.  It  also  enables  you  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  your  programme. 


The  “reflect”  symbol  suggests  you  stop  to 
V*  think  about  the  situation  in  your  botanical 
garden.  Better  still,  write  your  thoughts  and 
ideas  on  paper. 
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match  the  programme  to  your 
needs 

When  planning  an  interpretation  programme  you 
need  to  be  realistic  - i.e.  match  your  plans  and 
expectations  with  available  resources.  Take  time  to 
consider  the  following: 

The  mission  of  your  organisation 

What  is  the  mission  of  your  botanical  garden?  Try  to 
think  of  ways  in  which  the  interpretation  programme 
can  help  to  fulfil  this  mission  and  promote  the 
garden.  This  helps  to  generate  support  for  interpre- 
tation both  within  the  organisation  (from  the  curator 
and  garden  staff)  and  among  the  general  public. 

Types  of  visitors 

Interpretation  involves  communicating  with  your 
visitors.  The  manner  in  which  you  do  this  depends  on 
their  interests,  their  age,  language,  education  and 
culture.  For  this  reason  you  need  to  know  which  are 
the  main  types  of  visitors  coming  to  your  botanical 
garden. 

Are  the  visitors  mainly  adults,  or  children  or  family 
groups?  Are  they  people  who  come  for  recreation  or 
for  learning  (e.g.  students)?  Are  they  local  visitors  or 
tourists?  What  are  the  predominant  language(s) 
spoken  by  visitors?  Are  there  perhaps  any  other 
specific  groups  (e.g.  visiting  scientists,  church  groups)? 

Spend  time  in  the  garden  observing  and  listening 
to  visitors.  Make  a list  of  the  main  visitor  groups,  and 
put  them  in  order  of  priority.  Decide  on  your  target 
audience  and  always  keep  them  in  mind  when 
planning  your  interpretation  programme. 

Available  staff  and  expertise 

There  is  no  point  in  planning  an  extensive 
interpretation  programme  with  regular  guided  walks, 
educational  theatre,  interpretive  signs  and  dozens  of 
trails  if  you  don’t  have  the  resources  to  do  it.  It’s 
good  to  be  ambitious  but  you  also  need  to  be 
realistic. 

Consider  the  human  resources  which  are  available 
to  you.  How  many  hours  per  week  can  you  dedicate 
to  interpretation?  Are  there  any  volunteers  who  can 
assist  you?  Can  you  call  upon  the  expertise  of  other 
staff  members  when  required  (e.g.  botanists, 
horticulturists,  artists)? 
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Remember  that  interpretation  is  not  only  about 
developing  new  materials  - you  need  to  put  aside 
enough  time  for  maintenance  and  programme 
evaluation. 

Your  strengths  and  abilities 

People  have  different  talents  and  abilities.  Some  are 
confident  with  groups  of  people  and  love  doing 
guided  walks.  Others  enjoy  writing  signs  and  have  an 
eye  for  layout  and  design.  Consider  your  personal 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  What  do  you  enjoy  doing 
most  in  terms  of  interpretation?  This  is  the  area 
where  you  are  naturally  confident  and  most  likely  to 
do  well.  Start  by  building  on  your  strengths,  and  as 
you  gain  confidence,  you  can  acquire  skills  in  areas 
where  you  are  less  experienced. 

Budget 

This  will  influence  the  type  of  interpretation 
programme  which  can  be  offered.  Printed  brochures 
and  some  types  of  signs  are  costly  to  produce,  so 
these  may  not  be  possible  on  a small  budget. 
However  don’t  be  discouraged  if  you  have  to  operate 
on  a shoestring  budget.  Remember  that  a simple 
hand-drawn  sign  may  be  far  more  effective  than  a 
fancy  full-colour  sign  - it  all  depends  on  how  well  the 
message  has  been  conveyed. 

Sometimes  there  is  an  opportunity  to  recover 
some  of  the  costs  of  interpretation.  For  example:  you 
could  charge  for  guided  walks,  or  ask  for  a donation 
to  cover  the  printing  costs  of  brochures. 

Now  that  you  have  established  the  goals  of  your 
interpretation  programme  and  considered  the 
available  resources  and  expertise,  you  can  start 
thinking  about  the  best  ways  to  achieve  these  goals. 
But  before  you  do  this,  get  some  help  from  your 
team  to  get  the  creative  juices  flowing  . . . 

A team  effort 

It  is  important  to  involve  management  and  garden 
staff  in  the  planning  of  an  interpretation  programme. 
Discuss  your  ideas  with  them  and  get  their  input. 

You  could  organise  a workshop  to  identify  what  the 
goals  are  for  interpretation  and  brainstorm  ways  to 
achieve  these  goals.  The  time  spent  planning  together 
is  well-spent  - if  your  colleagues  have  been  involved 
in  the  process,  they  will  want  to  support  you  when 
you  start  implementing  the  programme. 
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The  benefits  of  interpretive 

planning 

• The  clarification  of  goals  and 
objectives  encourages  a 
focussed  approach. 

• Built-in  evaluation  helps  to 
ensure  that  the  interpretive 
product  is  effective. 

• It  enables  you  to  create  a 
corporate  image  and  ‘house 
style’. 


You  could  also  speak  to  staff  who  are  interested  in 
interpretation  and  create  an  interpretive  team.  A 
team  approach  enables  you  to  share  ideas  and 
stimulates  creativity.  This  helps  you  to  gain 
confidence  and  encourages  you  to  experiment  with 
new  ideas. 

Ask  for  help 

There  are  many  people  involved  in  interpretation 
with  a wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  who  can 
help  you.  Contact  staff  in  other  gardens,  try  to  visit 
them  occasionally  and  invite  them  to  visit  you.  You 
can  benefit  a lot  from  their  input,  so  don’t  be  shy  to 
ask  for  advice  and  assistance.  Networking  with  staff 
from  local  museums,  nature  reserves  and  heritage 
sites  may  also  lead  to  exciting  collaborative  projects. 
Don’t  feel  that  you  are  alone  - you  just  have  to  ask 
for  help. 

Evaluating  the  programme 

For  interpretation  to  be  effective  it  must  be 
evaluated  on  an  ongoing  basis.  This  simply  means 
that  you  assess  whether  the  interpretive  product  or 
programme  is  meeting  its  desired  objectives.  Go  back 
to  the  goals  which  you  hoped  to  achieve  when  the 
project  began  and  ask  yourself  honestly  whether 
these  have  been  met. 

Evaluation  is  not  about  deciding  whether  you 
have  succeeded  or  failed.  It’s  about  looking  for  ways 
to  improve  your  programme  and  forms  part  of  an 
ongoing  learning  process.  It’s  about  being  responsive 
to  visitors  and  recognising  that  some  things  work 
better  than  others.  Evaluation  is  something  which 
benefits  you  personally  because  it  encourages  you  to 
reflect  on  your  work  and  seek  new  challenges,  which 
leads  to  greater  job  satisfaction. 
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Sparkle-in-the-eye  evaluation 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  way  to  evaluate 
interpretation  is  to  look  at  visitors  and  watch  their 
response.  How  long  do  they  look  at  a brochure  or 
sign?  What  is  the  expression  on  their  faces?  Is  there 
a positive  response  after  reading  it?  Perhaps  the  best 
test  is  whether  you  see  a sparkle  in  someone’s  eye! 

Evaluation  during  an  interpretive  walk  is  easy.  If 
your  walk  is  interesting  and  entertaining,  visitors  will 
be  attentive  and  respond  to  your  questions.  On  the 
other  hand  if  your  group  looks  bored  or  confused, 
you’ll  need  to  make  some  changes  and  adjust  your 
planned  walk  to  suit  their  needs.  Remember  that  you 
are  there  because  of  them,  not  the  other  way  round. 

Formative  evaluation 

This  type  of  evaluation  involves  visitors  in  evaluating 
and  informing  the  development  of  new  interpretive 
products.  In  practice  it  means  testing  draft  copies  of 
signs,  brochures  or  trail  guides,  getting  feedback  from 
visitors  and  making  changes  until  the  products  work. 
Formative  evaluation  makes  a lot  of  sense  because 
visitors  feel  more  inclined  to  comment  on  a rough 
draft  than  a polished  product  and  it  is  easier  and 
cheaper  to  change. 

The  process  of  evaluation  takes  time,  but  saves 
both  time  and  money  in  the  long  run.  It  ensures  that 
interpretation  is  appropriate  to  visitor’s  needs  and 
interests. 

Questionnaires 

Visitor  surveys  can  be  helpful  to  find  out  more  about 
the  demographics  and  interests  of  visitors  coming  to 
your  garden.  However  questionnaires  take 
considerable  time  to  fill  in  and  to  process  the  data, 
and  they  don’t  really  give  the  qualitative  information 
which  you  require  to  evaluate  interpretation. 
Informal  and  friendly  chatting  with  visitors  can  be 
much  more  useful  to  find  out  what  they  really  think. 

The  more  eyes  and  ears  there  are  in  the  garden  to 
observe  visitors,  the  better.  If  you’ve  got  staff 
involved  and  excited  about  your  interpretation 
programme,  there  is  a good  chance  that  you  will  get 
useful  feedback  and  observations  from  them. 
Ongoing  evaluation  is  the  key  to  successful 
interpretation. 
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Professional  touches 

• neat  and  tidy  appearance 

• consistent  use  of  garden  logo 

• attention  to  detail 

• visitor  friendly 

• standardise  some  elements 
(e.g.  signage,  clothing)  to 
create  a distinctive  corporate 
image 


Adding  a professional  touch 

Since  interpretation  forms  the  link  between  the 
garden  and  its  visitors,  it  will  have  an  influence  on 
the  public  image  of  your  organisation.  Interpretive 
guides  with  a bored,  disinterested  attitude,  or  signage 
which  is  untidy  or  skew,  will  create  a poor  impression 
on  visitors.  On  the  other  hand,  a professional 
approach  and  neat,  tidy  presentation  will  create  a 
good  impression. 

Do  visitors  know  who  runs  the  place?  One  of  the 
ways  to  strengthen  the  corporate  identity  of  your 
garden  is  to  make  consistent  use  of  the  name  and 
logo  of  the  garden.  Get  into  the  habit  of  using  it  on 
all  interpretive  materials,  whether  it  is  a guide’s 
name  badge,  a brochure,  a map  or  an  interpretive 
sign.  Use  the  logo  correctly  and  don’t  be  tempted  to 
change  the  colours  or  the  lettering.  The  more 
consistent  you  are,  the  greater  the  impact  it  will  have. 

You  can  further  professionalise  interpretation  by 
standardising  items  such  as  clothing  and  signage.  For 
example,  if  interpretive  guides  always  wear  khaki 
shorts  and  a white  t-shirt  with  a name  badge,  they 
will  be  easily  recognisable  by  visitors.  Similarly,  if  you 
make  consistent  use  of  certain  fonts  and  colours  for 
interpretive  signage,  this  will  be  recognised  as  a 
‘house  style’  and  give  you  a distinctive  image. 

Your  corporate  image  is  invaluable  when  raising 
funds  for  the  garden.  Potential  funders  want  to  know 
that  they  are  sponsoring  a professional  organisation 
which  has  wide  public  support.  One  of  the  goals  of 
your  interpretation  programme  may  therefore  be  to 
promote  the  garden  and  its  activities. 
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Game  watching  in  a botanical  garden  . . . 

At  first  I found  it  quite  difficult  to  do  programme  evaluation.  Part  of  my 
problem  was  that  I felt  a bit  shy  walking  around  the  garden  and  watching 
visitors  respond  to  interpretive  materials  - especially  since  I wanted  to  go 
up  really  close  to  hear  what  they  were  saying.  This  made  me  feel  as  if  I was 
eaves  dropping!  One  day  I discovered  that  carrying  a camera  helped;  it 
made  me  look  like  a tourist,  and  allowed  me  to  stand  still  for  long  periods 
of  time  without  arousing  suspicion.  In  this  way  I could  ‘hang  around’  visitors 
and  get  a lot  of  useful  feedback. 


It  can  be  hard  to  be  objective  about  one’s  own  work  - especially  if  you've 
put  a lot  of  time  and  energy  into  it.  To  avoid  taking  things  personally  and 
being  too  biased  in  my  observations,  I used  to  imagine  that  I was  in  a game 
park.  To  me  the  visitors  were  like  animals  browsing  in  different  parts  of  the 
park  (garden)  and  my  job  was  to  observe  and  record  their  behaviour.  And 
wow!  - it  was  revealing: 

Some  interpretive  signs  didn't  get  more  than  a second's  worth  of  attention. 
Sometimes  visitors  would  read  a sign  and  move  on,  without  looking  at  the 
plant  display.  This  made  me  realise  that  I had  not  made  a clear  link  between 
the  subject  of  the  sign  and  the  display  - I could  just  as  well  have  put  up  a 
page  of  information  from  a book.  On  some  occasions  I watched  visitors 
read  a sign  and  start  chatting  enthusiastically  to  each  other  about  the 
subject  (my  best!).  That  made  it  all  worthwhile  and  strengthened  my 
resolve  to  find  new  ways  to  make  the  garden  come  alive. 


Maryke  Honig  - Interpretive  Officer,  Kirstenbosch  NBG. 
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Schematic  ilnterpretatten 


The  benefits  of  using  themes 

• Using  a theme  makes  it  easier 
for  the  audience  to  follow  and 
understand. 

• Themes  are  easier  to 
remember.  People  remember 
messages,  not  facts. 

• Themes  provide  focus  - they 
help  us  to  select  information 
and  decide  on  which  facts  to 
include. 

• Themes  help  to  organise  the 
subject  material  and  give  it 
structure. 


Why  use  themes? 

Interpretation  is  thematic  when  it  contains  a message 
or  main  idea.  When  the  information  we  present  has  a 
clear  theme,  people  find  it  easy  to  follow  and 
understand.  When  there  is  no  theme,  the 
information  appears  to  be  unorganised  and 
unrelated.  It  becomes  difficult  to  follow  and  is  less 
meaningful  to  the  audience. 

In  thematic  interpretation  information  is  carefully 
selected  to  convey  the  main  message  or  idea  - i.e. 
everything  relates  to  the  theme  in  some  way.  This 
makes  it  much  easier  to  be  selective  about  what  to 
include  in  your  walk  or  sign.  Once  you  have  chosen 
the  theme,  you’ll  know  exactly  which  facts  and  bits  of 
information  are  needed  to  put  across  the  message  to 
the  audience.  In  this  chapter  I have  drawn  quite 
extensively  from  Sam  Ham’s  excellent  account  of 
thematic  interpretation.  You  can  find  further 
guidelines  in  his  book  Environmental  Interpretation  - 
a practical  guide  for  people  with  big  ideas  and  small 
budgets  (1992,  North  American  Press). 


Subjects  versus  themes 

There  is  a big  difference  between  a subject  and  a 
theme.  The  subject  is  the  topic.  It’s  what  you  are 
going  to  talk  about.  The  theme  is  a specific  message 
about  the  subject  which  you  want  to  communicate  to 
the  audience.  Look  at  the  examples  below  and  see 
how  one  subject  can  have  several  different  themes. 


SUBJECTS  are  single 
words  or  phrases. 

THEMES  always  contain  a verb. 
They  are  usually  full  sentences. 

Forest  ecology 

This  forest  is  teeming  with  plant  and  animal  life. 

Medicinal  plants 

Plants  have  been  used  throughout  the  centuries  for  healing  purposes. 

Plants  are  essential  for  our  health:  60%  of  the  world's  medicines  are  of 
plant  origin. 

The  trade  of  medicinal  plants  in  South  Africa  makes  a significant 
contribution  to  the  national  economy. 

Sensational  succulents 

Succulents  are  uniquely  adapted  to  survive  dry  conditions. 

Water-wise  gardening 

You  can  have  a lush,  colourful  garden  and  save  water  at  the  same  time, 
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Practising  themes 

Choosing  a theme  is  the  first  and  most  important 
step  to  any  interpretive  effort,  whether  it  is  a sign,  a 
guided  walk,  a slideshow  or  educational  theatre.  A 
subject  can  have  several  different  themes,  so  it  is 
useful  to  first  explore  the  options  during  a 
brainstorm.  Just  let  your  ideas  and  creative  juices 
flow,  and  write  them  down  as  a list  or  mind  map. 

A mind  map  is  a simple  technique  which  helps  to 
explore  a subject  and  record  your  ideas  as  you  go 
along.  It  helps  to  ‘unpack'  a big  subject  and  see  how 
it  can  be  divided  into  smaller,  more  manageable 
units.  A mind  map  (also  known  as  a spider  diagram) 
enables  you  to  put  related  ideas  and  information  into 
groups.  As  a result  the  diagram  gives  a simple 
graphic  overview  of  the  subject. 
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Once  you  have  created  a mind  map  about  your 
subject  you  will  be  able  to  identify  a range  of 
different  themes.  Remember  that  a theme  is  a 
message:  it  contains  a verb  and  must  be  a full 
sentence.  You  will  need  to  choose  ONE  of  these 
themes  for  your  guided  walk  or  interpretive  product. 

If  you  find  you’re  getting  stuck,  try  to  complete 
the  following  sentence: 

“At  the  end  of  the  guided  walk  I would  like  visitors  to 

know  or  understand  that (the  theme)”. 

or 

“ Basically  what  I’m  trying  to  say  is  ... . (the  theme)”. 

Theme  Gardens 

The  term  ‘theme  garden’  is  commonly  used  to 
describe  an  area  in  the  garden  with  a specific  focus. 
Typical  examples  include  herb  gardens,  medicinal 
gardens,  a cycad  garden  or  any  other  specific  plant 
collection  (e.g.  plants  belonging  to  a particular 
taxonomic  group). 

If  you  are  planning  to  develop  a theme  garden 
from  scratch,  you’ll  need  to  work  closely  with  the 
horticulturist(s).  Explain  what  you  intend  the 
educational  purpose  of  the  area  to  be  (the  theme) 
and  discuss  what  kinds  of  plants  you  require  to  ‘tell 
the  story’.  Invite  their  ideas  and  let  the  horticulturists 
decide  on  which  plant  species  will  grow  well  in  the 
intended  area.  They  will  probably  need  to  propagate 
plants  from  seed  or  cuttings,  so  it  may  take  at  least 
two  or  three  years  for  the  garden  to  be  established. 
This  gives  you  good  time  to  plan  and  prepare  the 
interpretation  for  the  theme  garden. 
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Theme  Gardens  and  Trails  - s@me  ideas 


3 The  Fragrance  Garden  at 

Kirstenbosch  NBG  features  a collection 
of  plants  with  interesting  scents.  An 
interpretive  sign  invites  visitors  to 
touch  and  smell  the  plants  growing 
there.  Raised  beds  make  it  easier  for 
people  to  reach  the  plants.  Plants  need 
to  be  replanted  ever/  1-2  years 
because  they  are  continually  touched 
and  pruned  by  visitors. 


O The  Forest  Braille  Trail  has  a guide 
rope  and  braille  signs  which  enable  blind 
people  to  walk  the  trail  independently. 


3 The  ‘look  listen  feel  smell’  Garden 

at  Natal  NGB  encourages  visitors  to 
explore  plants  using  all  their  senses. 


The  ’ look  listen  feel  smell ' garden 

"Where  nature's  aCways  more  than  meets  the  eye... 


Fun  with  your  fingers 

Try  using  the  back  of  your  hand 
or  the  tip  of  your  nose  to  really 
feel  the  leaves  of  this  plant  Do 
they  remind  you  of  anything? 


Look  for  the  hand  sign  next 
to  other  plants  which  are  fun 
to  feel. 
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O The  Muthi  Garden  at  Natal 
NBG  features  a traditional  Zulu 
beehive  hut  surrounded  by  a 
collection  of  indigenous  plants 
used  for  muthi  (medicine). 
Posters  inside  the  hut  tell 
visitors  about  traditional 
healers,  the  big  trade  in 
medicinal  plants  and  the  over 
collection  of  plants  in  the  wild 
which  is  posing  a threat  to 
some  species. 


O The  Water-wise 
Demonstration  Garden  at 

Kirstenbosch  NBG  shows  how 
you  can  have  a lush,  colourful 
garden  without  using  lots  of 
water.  Interpretive  signs 
explain  the  principles  of  water- 
wise  gardening  and  suggest 
practical  ways  to  save  water  in 
the  garden. 


O The  Geological  Trail  at  Witwatersrand  NBG  interprets  the  geological 
history  of  the  area. 
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Two  gardens  - Two  different  experiences 

In  Garden  A interpretation  is  done  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  As  a result  there  are 
some  interpretive  signs  scattered  throughout  the  garden;  there  is  a poster 
about  plant  diversity,  a tree  trail,  and  some  guided  walks  and  lectures  about  a 
variety  of  unrelated  topics.  Visitors  may  read  or  listen  to  this  and  that,  but 
there  is  no  relation  between  the  different  subjects.  As  a result  the  information 
seems  rather  pointless  and  is  quickly  forgotten. 

In  Garden  B an  interpretation  programme  has  been  planned  around  a central 
theme  - 'Plants  are  vital  for  our  well-being’.  Signs  in  the  garden  interpret  the 
many  uses  of  plants  and  show  how  plants  have  been  a source  of  inspiration  to 
artists,  poets  and  musicians.  A series  of  guided  walks  and  workshops  cover 
topics  such  as  medicinal  plants,  cooking  with  local  herbs  and  dyeing  with 
plants.  A display  in  the  garden  shows  how  plants  are  used  to  prevent  soil 
erosion  on  a steep  bank.  All  the  different  components  of  interpretation 
complement  one  another  and  help  to  reinforce  the  main  theme.  Visitors 
simply  cannot  miss  the  message  that  ‘Plants  are  vital  for  our  well-being'. 


A carefully  planned  interpretation  programme  is  more  effective  and  will  have  far 
greater  impact  on  visitors  than  an  ad  hoc  approach. 


'Plants  help  prevent 


erosion 


"Plants  are  natural  air 
filters"  (they  absorb  CO 2 
and  emit  O 2) 


'Dyeing  wool  and  cloth 
with  plant  dyes" 


Plants  are  vital  for 
our  well-being 


music 


sculpture 


“Indigenous  healing 
plants" 


'How  to  survive  in  the 
bush" 


'Cooking  with  local 
herbs" 
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Planning  a Guided  Walk 


Interpretive  walks  offer  an  opportunity  to  explore  a 
garden  with  a group  of  people,  to  get  people  excited, 
to  share  knowledge  and  make  new  discoveries.  They 
can  be  a dynamic  and  rewarding  form  of 
interpretation  which  provides  people  with  a 
memorable  and  enjoyable  experience. 

As  discussed  before  (Chapter  1),  good 
interpretation  is  enjoyable,  relevant  to  people’s 
experience,  well-organised  and  has  a theme. 
Interpretive  walks  are  no  exception.  They  require 
careful  planning  and  preparation. 


Planning  the  walk 
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-<  respect- 


It  is  useful  to  have  a small  pocket- 
sized  summary  of  your  plan  which 
you  can  refer  to  during  your 
interpretive  walk. 


Planning  an  interpretive  walk  takes  time.  If  you 
haven’t  done  it  before,  it  may  take  many  hours  but 
the  result  is  well  worth  it:  you  will  have  designed  a 
walk  which  is  engaging,  entertaining,  and  which 
communicates  a clear  message  (theme)  to  the  group. 

Planning  involves  the  following  steps: 

• Familiarise  yourself  with  the  garden  or  trail. 

• Decide  on  a theme,  and  think  about  its  relevance 
to  your  visitors  (how  you’re  going  to  make  it 
connect  to  their  personal  experience). 

• Select  stops  in  the  garden  which  will  support  your 
theme. 

• Think  of  appropriate  activities  and  questions  to 
engage  people  along  the  way. 

An  interpretive  walk  should  involve  the  group  as 
much  as  possible.  Any  person,  adult  or  child,  likes  to 
think  that  his  or  her  opinion  is  important.  Capitalise 
on  this  by  asking  questions  and  inviting  their  input. 
People  learn  most  effectively  when  they  can  actively 
engage  with  new  information  and  concepts.  Giving 
people  the  opportunity  to  discuss  new  concepts  in 
their  own  words  helps  them  to  understand  and 
remember  what  they’ve  learnt. 

Creating  a plan  for  your  walk  provides  a 
framework  which  allows  you  to  be  spontaneous  and 
responsive  to  the  group  without  losing  the  theme. 
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We  remember: 

10%  of  what  we  read, 

20%  of  what  we  hear, 

30%  of  what  we  see,  and 
70-90%  of  what  we 
experience. 

People  remember  what  they 
participate  in. 

What  does  this  imply  for 
interpretation? 


Tips  f©r  interpretive  guides 

• Arrive  10  minutes  before  the  walk  starts  and  use 
this  time  to  get  to  know  your  group.  Greet  new 
people  as  they  arrive  and  introduce  yourself  to 
establish  a rapport.  Assess  the  group  (are  they 
locals/foreigners?,  what  level  is  their  interest?  and 
fitness?  etc.)  and  pitch  your  walk  accordingly. 

• Start  with  an  introduction.  Create  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  walk  and  introduce  the  theme.  Tell 
them  briefly  what  you’re  going  to  do  (i.e.  how 
your  walk  will  be  organised).  Give  the  length  and 
duration  of  the  walk  and  where  it  will  end. 

• Stop  at  various  points  of  interest  to  develop  your 
theme.  Be  flexible:  make  use  of  visitors’ 
spontaneous  interests  or  questions.  Encourage 
group  participation. 

• End  off  your  walk  with  a conclusion.  Make  the 
connection  one  last  time  between  the  theme  and 
what  the  group  saw  and  experienced. 

Waking  walks  m@re  interactive 
and  fun 

If  an  interpretive  guide  is  doing  all  the  talking  during 
a walk,  the  chances  are  that  he/she  will  lose  people’s 
interest  along  the  way.  This  is  because  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  listen  to  someone  and  concentrate  if 
you’re  not  actively  involved  in  some  way.  Asking 
questions,  passing  around  objects  and  doing  activities 
are  just  some  of  the  ways  in  which  you  can  engage 
people  and  hold  their  attention. 


Here  the  guide  is 
showing  visitors  a 
leaf  of  the  bitter  aloe 
which  she  has  cut  in 
half.  When  everyone 
had  seen  the  outer 
yellow  sap  and  inner 
gel,  she  talked  about 
the  medicinal  value 
of  each  part. 
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Visitor  safety  and  indemnity 

• Be  very  careful  when 
allowing  visitors  to  taste  or 
touch  a plant  product.  Make 
sure  that  it  is  a commonly 
used  plant  and  that  there  are 
no  known  side  effects. 

• Do  not  allow  visitors  to 
handle  poisonous  plant 
products. 

• If  you  are  going  to  include 
such  activities,  it  is  advisable 
to  ask  visitors  to  sign  an 
indemnity  form  at  the  start 
of  the  walk. 


Using  objects  to  show-and-tell 

A rucksack  or  a money  belt  is  useful  for  carrying 
objects  such  as  plant  products  (tools,  medicines, 
instruments,  food),  wood  samples,  fossils  or  seedpods. 
Allow  some  time  for  people  to  look,  touch  or  smell 
the  object  and  pass  it  around  the  group.  Invite 
people  to  share  their  observations.  Avoid  talking 
while  objects  are  circulating  because  people  will  not 
be  able  to  give  you  their  full  attention. 

Asking  questions 

Asking  good  questions  can  make  a guided  walk 
more  dynamic  and  interesting.  Remember  to  use 
open-ended  questions  (e.g.  what  could  this  be  used 
for?  why  do  you  think  this  looks  like  this?).  These 
have  many  different  possible  responses,  so  they 
encourage  your  group  to  be  creative  and  make 
suggestions.  Avoid  using  closed  questions  (e.g.  what 
is  this  called?)  because  they  can  be  intimidating  and 
make  your  audience  feel  ignorant. 

For  further  guidelines  about  asking  questions,  see 
Box  7 on  page  59. 


Doing  activities 

The  best  way  to  engage  people  is  to  incorporate 
some  short  activities  in  the  tour.  These  can  be  done 


as  a group  or  in  pairs. 

Sensory  activities  can  create  a memorable  link 
between  a person  and  a place  they’ve  visited.  No  one 
who  has  tasted  pepper  bark  will  ever  forget  it!  You 
can  invite  people  to  smell,  taste  and  touch  things,  and 
ask  them  to  describe  what  they  experience. 
Alternatively  you  could  do  a listening  exercise:  ask 

people  to  close  their  eyes 
and  see  how  many 
different  sounds  they  can 
hear  in  about  2-3 
minutes.  You’ll  be 
surprised  how  many 
natural  and  mechanical 
sounds  there  are  in  a 
botanical  garden! 
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Evaluating  walks 

Doing  interpretive  walks  is  a particularly  rewarding 
form  of  interpretation  because  you  get  immediate 
feedback  from  the  group.  When  people  are  looking 
attentive  and  interested  and  have  a ‘sparkle  in  their 
eyes’,  you  know  that  they’re  having  a good  time.  On 
the  other  hand  if  they’re  yawning,  looking  away,  or 
have  a glazed  expression  on  their  faces,  you  are 
probably  losing  their  attention  and  need  to  react 
fast! 

Perhaps  a word  of  caution  is  necessary  here.  If 
you  act  like  an  ‘expert’  and  give  an  hour’s  worth  of 
facts  and  figures  without  engaging  with  the  group, 
your  group  may  look  interested.  This  is  because 
people  are  easily  impressed  by  knowledge,  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  they'll  be  able  to  remember  much.  You 
need  to  ask  yourself  whether  your  walk  has  achieved 
its  goal  of  making  the  garden  come  alive. 

One  way  to  avoid  the  above  situation  is  to  think 
of  the  people  in  your  group  as  potential  interpreters. 
It  is  your  role  to  facilitate  an  experience  where 
everyone  has  something  to  contribute.  You  can  do 
this  by  asking  open-ended  questions  and 
encouraging  people  to  share  their  observations.  In 
this  way  you'll  be  learning  new  things  all  the  time 
(from  the  group)  which  makes  every  interpretive 
walk  an  exciting  and  unique  experience. 


Here  are 
you  were 

Visitor: 

Guide: 

Visitor: 


Visitor: 

Guide: 

Visitor: 

Guide: 


Visitor: 

Guide: 

Visitor: 

Guide: 

Visitor: 


Engaging  with  Visitors 

three  different  ways  of  interpreting  the  same  plant.  If 
the  visitor,  which  interaction  would  you  prefer.  Why? 


What’s  this? 

The  seed  of  Hyphaene  coriacea. 
Oh. 


What’s  this? 

The  seed  of  the  Lala  palm,  the  plant  growing  here 
to  our  left. 

Oh. 

The  Lala  palm  is  common  in  the  subtropical  and 
tropical  parts  of  Africa.  The  leaves  are  used  for 
weaving  baskets. 

Hmm. 

Local  people  tap  sap  from  the  growing  tip  of  the  palm 
for  making  wine. 

Oh  really?  I wonder  how  . . .? 

The  seeds  are  used  for  decorative  carving.  It’s  known  as  vegetable 
ivory. 

Oh. 


].  Loedolff  (after  C.  Letty) 


Visitor:  What’s  this? 

Guide:  It’s  the  seed  of  the  Lala  palm,  the  plant  growing  here  to  our  left. 

Let  me  show  you  something.  ( Guide  takes  out  a knife  and  removes 
some  of  the  outer  seed  coat  to  expose  hard  white  interior).  Go 
ahead  - feel  it  and  pass  it  around. 

Visitor:  Wow  - it’s  so  hard!  And  white  - it  almost  looks  like  ivory. 

Guide:  Exactly.  It’s  known  as  vegetable  ivory  and  is  used  for  decorative 

carving.  Actually  the  Lala  palm  has  another  more  intoxicating  use. 
Any  ideas? 

Visitor:  Something  alcoholic,  I guess  . . . 

Guide:  That’s  right.  It’s  used  for  making  palm  wine.  Local  people  tap  the 

sap  from  near  the  growing  tip,  and  ferment  it  to  make  a strong 
brew.  I had  a few  sips  of  it  once  - it’s  strong  stuff. 

Visitor:  Gee  - where  did  you  taste  it? 

Guide:  In  Maputoland.  The  Lala  palm  is  quite  common  along  the 

eastern  coastal  areas  of  tropical  Africa,  so  you’ll  find  palm 
wine  throughout  this  area. 
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K BA6  m TRICKS 

Props  and  activities  to  make  your  walks  more  interactive  and  fun 


Coloured  arrows  can  be  used  to 
draw  attention  to  something , 
without  having  to  physically  point  at 
it.  This  creates  space  for  people  in 
the  group  to  look  at  the  object  of 
interest,  while  you’re  talking  and 
giving  the  explanation. 


Photo  frames  - these  simple 
cardboard  frames  enable  you  to 
select  an  object  or  view.  This  helps  to 
focus  the  attention  on  detail  and 
design. 


Cardboard  rolls 

(e.g.  toilet  rolls)  can 
be  used  as 

telescopes.  They  are  a 
good  focussing  tool 
for  far-away  subjects. 


Musical  instruments  such  as  flutes,  shakers  or 
thumb  pianos  can  be  played  to  invoke  a specific 
mood  or  atmosphere. 


I 
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Balls  of  plasticine 

enable  you  to  sample  the 
diversity  of  textures 
found  in  nature.  Press  the 
plasticine  flat  against  a 
leaf,  bark  or  rock,  lift  it 
off  and  see  what 
impression  it  leaves. 


A magnifying  glass 

enables  you  to  look  at 
things  more  closely,  and 
often  reveals  surprising 
details! 


A sticky  card  is  simply  a 
small  piece  of  cardboard 
with  a piece  of  double- 
sided tape  attached.  It  can 
be  used  to  stick  on  small 


pieces  of  leaf,  bark  or  a 
flower. 


Guided  walks  with  John 


Guided  walks  in  the  botanical  garden  where  I work  have  always  been  exciting  and 
interesting.  This  is  because  each  walk  is  different.  Even  if  the  theme  of  two  walks  is 
the  same,  there  will  always  be  different  people  in  your  group  and  therefore  new  ways 
of  seeing  and  discovering  nature. 


I like  to  get  the  groups  I work  with  involved  right  from  the  start.  We  will  often  begin 
a walk  with  the  theme  ‘plants  have  many  uses'  by  digging  in  the  ground  for  a piece  of 
root  with  some  medicinal  value.  This  immediately  attracts  interest,  and  they  can  smell 
the  root  once  I have  dug  it  up.  I then  ask  what  they  think  it  smells  like,  and  whether 
the  smell  reminds  them  of  something. 

I always  try  to  involve  people’s  senses.  It  makes  them  really  interested  in  what  we're 
looking  at.  One  can  say  that  a certain  leaf  feels  like  a piece  of  leather,  but  until  you 
feel  it,  the  connection  is  not  really  made. 


I often  use  ‘sticky  cards'  to  collect  things  that  relate  to  the  theme  of  the  walk.  For 
example,  for  a walk  with  the  theme  ‘forests  are  full  of  action’,  I would  encourage  the 
group  to  use  the  palettes  to  tell  a story  that  demonstrates  some  of  the  activity  that  is 
happening  in  the  forest.  People  might  collect  dead  leaves  in  various  stages  of  decay, 
and  tell  the  story  of  decomposition,  or  collect  seeds  and  fruit  and  soil  and  tell  the 
story  of  new  life  starting  in  the  ground.  This  is  effective  because  it  keeps  the  walk 
focused  on  the  theme,  yet  allows  participants  to  give  their  own  opinions  on  what  is 
happening  in  the  forest. 


I encourage  you  to  get  to  know  your  garden 
well,  and  enjoy  sharing  it  and  the  wonders  it 
contains  with  all  who  visit.  I find  the  personal 
interaction  that  a walk  allows  cannot  be  bettered 
by  any  other  form  of  interpretation.  Enjoy 
yourself! 


John  Roff  - Interpretive  Officer,  Natal  NBG. 


A popular  walk  that  I do  is  a night  walk  in  the  garden.  Participants  arrive 
with  torches,  and  we  explore  the  garden  looking  for  animals,  insects  and 
night-flowering  plants.The  theme  for  this  walk  is  The  garden  comes  alive 
at  night’,  and  we  look  for  things  that  demonstrate  this  fact.  Some  time  of 
silent  sitting  among  trees  is  most  enjoyable  at  night,  but  it  is  really 
important  that  the  group  trusts  you.  So  many  visitors  have  never  really 
looked  at  things  we  as  interpreters  take  for 
granted.  The  night  walk  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  share  the  garden  with  them,  and 
many  visitors  find  this  an  unforgettable 
experience. 


Interpretive  ^Signage 


A good  interpretive  sign  acts  as  an  eye-opener, 
making  visitors  excited  about  something  they  hadn’t 
noticed  or  thought  about  before.  It  relates  directly  to 
the  surrounding  display  and  encourages  visitors  to 
look  more  closely.  Sadly  one  often  sees  signs  which 
contain  a lot  of  factual  information  and  make  no 
connection  with  the  plant  display.  In  this  case  the 
sign  fails  to  interpret  anything  at  all  and  is  little  more 
than  a page  from  an  encyclopedia. 

As  with  all  forms  of  interpretation,  signs  should 
communicate  a clear  message  (theme).  This  can  be 
used  effectively  for  a variety  of  purposes: 

• to  inform  the  public  of  new  developments 

• to  communicate  the  rules  of  the  garden 

• to  highlight  something  of  special  interest,  or 

• to  tell  people  about  the  importance  of  plant 
collections. 

Interpretive  signs  - good  or  bad? 

Interpretive  signs  have  a number  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages  when  compared  to  other  forms  of 
interpretation.  The  main  advantage  is  that  signage 
offers  24-hour  interpretation.  It  is  available  to 
visitors  at  all  times.  This  makes  it  a practical  option 
when  you  have  limited  interpretation  staff.  Unlike 
brochures,  interpretive  signs  have  a specific  context  - 
they  can  relate  directly  to  the  plant  display  and  draw 
attention  to  something  of  interest. 


This  temporary  sign  entitled 
“Watch  this  space”  informs 
visitors  about  the 
development  of  a Water 
Wise  Demonstration  Garden 
(Kirstenbosch  NBG). 
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Temporary  signs  are  useful  for 
interpreting  seasonal  displays,  such  as 
spring  annuals  (Kirstenbosch  NBG). 


However,  signs  are  definitely  second  best  when 
compared  to  more  interactive  forms  of  interpretation 
such  as  guided  walks  and  discovery  stations.  They  are 
impersonal  and  can’t  respond  to  visitors  or  capture 
their  imagination  like  a good  interpretive  guide  can. 

Something  to  consider  is  the  visual  impact  of  signs. 
To  communicate  effectively  with  visitors,  signs  need 
to  be  positioned  in  prominent  places.  This  can  cause 
visual  clutter  in  the  garden  and  detract  from  its 
natural  beauty. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  drawback  is  that  signs  tend 
to  be  installed  in  the  garden  and  then  forgotten.  As 
the  months  pass,  they  become  old  and  shabby  and 
the  plant  displays  start  looking  tired  and  overgrown. 
In  the  absence  of  an  ongoing  maintenance 
programme,  interpretive  signs  can  become 
conspicuous  symbols  of  decay  and  neglect! 

Types  ©f  signage 

Interpretive  signs  can  be  made  of  a range  of 
different  materials  and  designs.  Simple  inexpensive 
signs  can  be  made  of  paper  or  cardboard  which  has 
been  laminated  with  plastic  to  make  it  waterproof. 
Signs  made  of  more  durable  materials  such  as  wood, 
metal  or  enamel  are  generally  more  costly  and 
complex  to  produce.  The  most  important 
consideration  is  what  you  are  going  to  use  the  signs 
for  (their  purpose).  This  will  help  you  decide 
whether  you  need  a system  of  temporary  signage,  or 
permanent  signs,  or  both. 

Temporary  signs  are  made  of  a sturdy  frame  with  a 
removable  sign  face  (see  Box  1 on  page  30).  The  sign 
face  should  be  simple  and  easy  to  produce  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  changed  or  replaced  as  the  need  arises. 
Temporary  signs  are  especially  useful  in  gardens 
which  are  developing  rapidly  or  where  the  displays 
are  very  seasonal.  They  are  also  very  useful  when 
starting  an  interpretation  programme  because  they 
allow  you  to  experiment  with  new  ideas  and  styles. 
Good  interpretation  is  dynamic  and  responsive  to 
visitors’  needs,  so  in  many  ways  temporary  signage  is 
the  preferred  option. 

Permanent  signs  are  made  to  last  several  years  and 
can  be  used  for  special  features  or  areas  in  the 
garden  which  are  permanent  and  which  attract 
visitors  throughout  the  year. 
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Your  final  choice  for  signage  will  be  influenced  by 
your  budget,  the  local  availability  of  technology  and 
materials,  and  the  degree  of  vandalism  in  your 
garden.  Consider  using  local  talent  and  expertise 
(e.g.  sign  writers,  woodcarvers,  stone  masons)  as  this 
will  add  a distinctive  and  unique  character  to  your 
garden. 


Temporary  Signs 

Used  for:  seasonal  displays,  new 
developments  (work  in  progress),  visitor 
management,  testing  new  sign  ideas. 

Materials 

A sign  frame  made  of  metal  or  wood. 

A sign  face  made  of  paper  or  cardboard 
which  has  been  laminated  with  plastic. 

The  text  and  images  may  be  done  by 
hand  or  on  a computer. 

Installation 

Easy  to  move  - the  sign  frame  has  one  or 
two  pointed  legs  which  can  simply  be 
pushed  into  the  ground  (if  it's  not  too 
hard  or  rocky). 

Advantages 

• flexible  (easy  to  change) 

• inexpensive  to  produce 

• allows  you  to  be  responsive  (e.g.  to 
events,  current  environmental  issues 
or  commonly  asked  questions) 

Disadvantages 

• need  regular  replacement  (high 
maintenance) 


Permanent  Signs 

Used  for:  features  of  general/historic 
interest,  year-round  displays,  permanent 
collections. 

Materials 

A sign  frame  or  plinth  made  of  metal, 
wood  or  stone. 

A sign  face  made  of  baked  enamel,  vinyl, 
plastic  or  aluminium.  The  text  and  images 
may  be  hand-painted,  silk-screened  or 
computer-generated,  depending  on  the 
technique  used. 

Installation 

Depends  on  the  design.  Sign  posts  are 
typically  concreted  into  the  ground. 

Advantages 

• long-lasting  (low  maintenance) 

Disadvantages 

• plant  displays  may  die  or  change  (so 
the  signs  become  obsolete) 

• inflexible  (not  easy  to  change) 

• more  costly  to  produce 
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A sign  frame  for  temporary  signs 


Temporary  signs  require  a frame  which  is  sturdy  yet 
light  enough  to  carry  and  move  around  the  garden. 
Here  are  the  specifications  and  design  details  of  a 
sign  frame  developed  by  the  Witwatersrand  NBG.  It 
consists  of  two  parts:  a metal  sign  stand  and  an 
overlying  cover  of  clear  perspex.  It  has  been 
designed  to  accommodate  A3  paper  signs. 

Overlying  cover 


Built-in  evaluation 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  best  signage  is  created  using 
formative  evaluation  (see  page  10).  This  occurs  when 
you  put  up  a draft  copy  of  the  sign  and  observe 
visitors  responding  to  it.  Do  they  stop  and  look  at 
the  sign?  Do  they  read  it,  and  for  how  long?  Use 
these  observations  to  identify  any  shortcomings  and 
improve  the  sign.  You  may  be  surprised  how  a few 
small  changes  can  make  a big  difference  in  impact. 
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The  question  on  this  sign  has  effectively 
aroused  this  visitor’s  interest  and  curiosity. 
(Desert  Botanic  Garden,  USA) 


Maintenance 

When  you  are  planning  interpretive  signage,  it  is 
important  to  consider  the  maintenance  implications. 
Outdoor  signs  are  subject  to  harsh  conditions  like 
sunlight  and  rain  and  require  ongoing  attention. 

They  will  need  to  be  checked  regularly  for  signs  of 
vandalism  and  cleaned  to  remove  dirt,  bird 
droppings  and  pen  marks. 

You  also  have  to  check  the  plant  display  which 
the  sign  refers  to.  Plants  may  need  to  be  pruned  back 
or  replanted  when  they  have  died.  It  is  good  policy 
to  remove  signs  which  are  faded  or  worn,  even  if  you 
intend  to  replace  them.  Peeling,  faded  or  damaged 
signs  create  a poor  impression  and  are  negative 
publicity  for  the  garden. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  signage 
in  your  garden?  This  needs  to  be  clarified  from  the 
outset.  It  is  helpful  to  have  a garden  map  with  all 
interpretive  signs  marked  on  it  to  keep  track  of  signs 
moving  or  disappearing. 

Waking  signs  m@re  interactive 

There  are  several  ways  to  make  signs  more 
interesting  and  interactive.  These  may  require  extra 
maintenance,  so  keep  this  in  mind  when  planning 
and  designing  interactive  exhibits. 

Lift  a flap 

A simple  way  to  engage  visitors  is  to  pose  a question 
on  the  sign  and  to  put  the  answer  and  explanation 
under  a flap.  This  technique  is  most  effective  if  it’s  a 
question  that  visitors  have  asked  themselves  (and 
not  something  obscure  that  you  think  people  should 
ask!). 
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Including  objects 

Signs  may  include  objects  which  people  can  touch  or 
smell.  For  example,  a sign  about  plants  that  are  used 
for  dyeing  (colouring  wool  or  cloth)  may  include 
some  wool  samples  to  show  which  colours  can  be 
obtained  with  natural  plant  dyes.  This  makes  the 
subject  more  interesting  because  for  most  of  us 
‘seeing  is  believing’.  The  challenge  is  usually  to  make 
these  objects  vandal  and  weatherproof.  Be  prepared 
to  replace  items  regularly  as  they  become  worn  or 
disappear. 


This  sign  includes 
samples  of  wool 
which  were  made 
using  natural  plant 
dyes.  Unfortunately 
we  found  that  the 
wool  colours  fade 
very  quickly  in 
sunlight,  which 
makes  it  a high 
maintenance  display 
(Kirstenbosch  NBG). 


Using  electronics 

Simple  audio  devices  can  be  used  to  add  pre- 
recorded sounds  of  bird  calls  and  other  animal  noises 
to  interpretive  signs.  Visitors  can  look  at  the 
illustration  of  a particular  bird  or  animal  and  push 
the  button  next  to  it  to  hear  its  call.  However  the  use 
of  electronics  is  not  recommended  unless  you  have  a 
safe,  vandal-proof  environment  and  staff  who  are 
able  to  repair  and  maintain  it. 

Invite  visitor  response 

Visitors  generally  welcome  opportunities  to  give 
input,  whether  in  written  or  verbal  form.  You  could 
capitalise  on  this  interest  by  involving  visitors  in 
monitoring  something.  For  example,  a sign 
identifying  different  types  of  wildlife  in  the  garden 
such  as  tortoises,  moles,  common  birds,  lizards,  etc. 
could  be  accompanied  by  a log  book  where  visitors 
can  record  their  wildlife  sightings.  The  combination 
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of  interpretive  signage  with  an  opportunity  to  give 
written  feedback  is  very  effective  because  it  allows 
people  to  apply  newly  acquired  knowledge.  You  will 
also  benefit  by  gathering  detailed  information  about 
animal  activity  in  the  garden. 

Similarly  you  could  ask  visitors  to  help  investigate 
the  pollination  of  a particular  plant  species  and 
provide  a log  book  where  they  can  record  their 
observations  (date,  time  and  pollinator  activity).  Of 
course  the  log  book  would  need  to  be  housed  in  a 
weatherproof  box. 


One  of  the  most  popular 
interpretive  signs  in  the 
Desert  Botanic  Garden  is 
a sign  with  pre-recorded 
bird  calls.  Notice  how  the 
signage  has  been 
grouped  in  a shady  area 
for  maximum  visitor 
comfort. 


The  Desert  Botanic 
Garden  offers  several 
opportunities  in  the 
garden  for  visitors  to 
give  input.  Here  there 
is  an  interpretive  sign 
identifying  animals 
which  are  commonly 
seen  in  the  garden. 
Next  to  it  is  a book 
inviting  visitors  to 
record  their  wildlife 
sightings. 
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Having  fun  with  temporary  signs 

When  I first  started  working  at  Kirstenbosch,  I felt  I still  had  a lot  to  learn  about 
interpretation.  I was  asked  to  produce  interpretive  signs  for  the  garden,  but  I didn’t  yet 
have  the  confidence  or  experience  to  make  important  decisions  about  the  format, 
content  and  writing  style  for  permanent  signs.  So  I decided  to  experiment  with  different 
ideas  first,  using  inexpensive  temporary  signs. 

Fortunately  the  curator  supported  this  idea  and  we  had  about  a dozen  metal  sign 
frames  made,  each  with  a screw-on  perspex  cover.  This  allowed  me  to  put  a simple 
paper  sign  underneath  the  cover.  The  signs  were  easy  and  inexpensive  to  make,  so  I felt 
free  to  try  out  different  ideas  and  styles  of  writing.  During  the  months  that  followed  I 
tried  a variety  of  techniques  and  learnt  a lot  in  the  process. 

At  first  I made  simple  paper  signs  by  cut-and-pasting  the  text  and  images.  I had  the  signs 
laminated  with  plastic  at  a 'plastic  sandwiching’  bureau  to  make  them  waterproof.  When 
I put  them  up  in  the  garden,  I soon  realised  that  white  or  yellow  paper  was  very 
reflective  in  sunlight  and  too  harsh  on  the  eyes.  Paper  of  a darker  colour  faded  too 
quickly  outdoors,  so  I started  experimenting  with  recycled  papers.  I found  the  bits  of 
fibre  embedded  in  recycled  paper  helped  to  reduce  the  glare  and  didn’t  fade. 

One  morning  I was  walking  in  the  garden  and  noticed  that  the  signs  had  ‘misted  up'. 
Water  condensation  was  getting  trapped  under  the  perspex  cover.  After  some 
deliberation  I took  the  covers  off  and  hoped  for  the  best.  Luckily  there  was  no  problem 
with  vandalism  and  the  plastic  lamination  proved  to  be  enough  to  waterproof  the  paper 
sign.  On  average  these  temporary  signs  lasted  about  six  months  to  a year,  depending  on 
how  well  the  sign  had  been  been  sealed  when  it  was  plastic  laminated. 

Over  the  years  I've  had  a lot  of  fun  experimenting  with  different  ideas  and  themes.  My 
favourite  subjects  were  plants  with  interesting  stories  - how  people  use  them,  their 
ecology,  the  animals  they  are  associated  with,  and  so  on.  I especially  enjoyed  working 
with  the  horticulturists.  Listening  to  them  talk  about  their  work  inspired  me  to  write 
several  signs  about  the  dynamic  nature  of  plant  collections  (how  plants  are  collected  and 
accessioned,  how  they  have  to  be  regularly  propagated  and  replanted).  Having  a system 
of  temporary  signage  which  was  flexible  and  easy  to  change  enabled  me  to  gain 
experience  quickly  and  develop  my  interpretive  skills. 


Full-colour  signs:  dream  or  nightmare? 

The  new  glasshouse  at  Kirstenbosch  was  built  in  1997  to  display  the  succulent  collection. 
The  building  was  designed  in  a modern  style,  so  we  felt  it  was  appropriate  to  use  a more 
elegant  system  of  signage  than  the  robust  green  signs  used  outdoors  in  the  garden.  Our 
graphics  department  had  just  acquired  a powerful  Apple  Mac  computer,  so  we  decided  to 
design  our  own  full-colour  signs  in-house.  The  immediate  advantage  of  using  this  technology 
was  that  we  could  make  use  of  our  large  collection  of  slides.  We  felt  that  full-colour  signs 
would  add  interest  to  the  succulent  displays  and  desert  landscapes,  especially  during  times 
when  there  was  not  much  in  flower. 

Once  the  text  had  been  written,  edited  and  translated  and  the  images  had  been  sourced 
and  selected,  the  graphic  design  process  could  start.  However  we  couldn't  scan  the  slides 
on  our  desktop  scanner  because  this  would've  resulted  in  grainy,  poor  quality  images.  The 
slides  were  therefore  sent  to  a professional  ‘repro  house’  for  high  resolution  scanning  on  a 
drum  scanner.  The  digital  images  were  then  returned  to  us  on  disk.  Once  the  images  had 
been  placed  in  the  document,  we  did  a final  printout  on  our  laser  printer.  This  often  took 
ages  (half  an  hour  per  page)  because  the  files  were  enormous  and  the  printer  didn't  have 
sufficient  memory  to  process  it  more  quickly.  Once  everything  had  been  thoroughly 
checked,  we  saved  the  file  on  disk  and  sent  it  off  to  a printing  bureau.  Here  it  was  printed 
onto  weather-proof  vinyl  using  a special  large  format  printer. 

Over  a period  of  several  months  I learnt  all  about  QuarkXpress™,  digital  printing 
technologies,  high-resolution  scanning,  fonts  and  settings  which  change  inexplicably  when 
you  bring  your  file  to  the  printing  bureau,  and  lots  more.  There  were  some  tense 
moments,  but  we  met  the  deadline  with  a product  which  looked  smart  and  professional. 

However  within  three  months  some  of  the  signs  had  already  faded  dramatically.  When  I 
approached  the  printing  bureau  about  their  one-year  guarantee,  they  said  this  guarantee 
only  applied  to  vertically  mounted  signs.  I realised  that  our  horizontally  angled  signs  were 
getting  almost  twice  the  amount  of  direct  sun,  which  effectively  halved  their  lifespan.  We 
were  encouraged  to  try  new  printing  technologies  as  these  became  available.  Over  a 
period  of  two  years  we  reprinted  the  signs  several  times  and  eventually  found  a product 
which  didn't  fade  so  quickly.  In  the  meantime  a new  problem  had  arisen:  the  printers  had 
great  difficulty  matching  the  background  colour  from  one  printing  batch  to  the  next.  There 
were  countless  phone  calls  and  many  courier  trips  to  and  from  the  printing  bureau. 

Our  experience  with  computer-generated  colour  signage  has  shown  that  it  can  be  an 
expensive  option  which  requires  high  maintenance.  Although  the  initial  cost  of  interpretive 
materials  was  covered  by  a sponsorship,  we  are  now  left  with  the  cost  of  regular 
reprinting.  We  also  spent  a lot  of  time  and  effort  on  solving  technological  problems,  which 
left  less  time  for  evaluation  and  the  development  of  new  materials.  With  the  power  of 
hindsight,  I think  we  could  have  achieved  our  interpretive  goals  with  a less  costly  and 
sophisticated  type  of  signage. 

When  you  are  doing  your  interpretive  planning,  bear  in  mind  that  your  programme  has  to 
be  sustainable  in  the  medium  and  long  term.  Consider  the  financial  and  human  resources 
available  to  you  and  choose  your  interpretive  products  accordingly.  Good  luck! 

Maryke  Honig  - Interpretive  Officer,  Kirstenbosch  NBG. 


IpP  leaking  interpretive  0igns 


Creating  an  interpretive  sign  involves  a number  of 
different  steps.  It  starts  with  choosing  a subject  and  a 
theme  . . . doing  research  and  writing  . . . testing  the 
concept . . . design  and  layout  . . . manufacture  of  the 
sign  . . . and  finally,  the  big  moment:  installing  it  in 
the  garden.  As  always  the  end  result  should  look 
professional  and  make  the  garden  come  alive. 

Before  you  start 

Before  you  start  an  interpretive  project,  you  need  to 
know  your  audience.  Go  into  the  garden  and  watch 
ec r the  visitors.  How  old  are  they?  Are  they  families, 
individuals  or  groups?  Chat  to  them  and  find  out 
about  their  interests.  Allow  visitors  to  do  most  of  the 
talking. 

You  also  need  to  identify  your  goals  - i.e.  what  you 
wish  to  achieve  with  the  interpretive  signs.  It  is  very 
helpful  to  remind  yourself  of  these  goals  later  on, 
whenever  you  get  ‘stuck’  while  trying  to  write  the  text, 
or  making  a decision  about  something. 


Chasing  a concept 

This  stage  involves  generating  lots  of  different  ideas 
and  then  choosing  a subject,  a theme  and  an 
approach. 

You  could  start  by  brainstorming  ideas  with  your 
colleagues  and  friends.  Try  and  look  at  the  subject 
from  different  angles  and  record  your  ideas  as  a list 
or  mind  map  (see  page  14). 

Next  decide  on  the  subject  of  the  sign  and  its 
theme.  The  subject  is  the  topic  of  the  sign  (e.g. 
Forests)  whereas  the  theme  is  the  main  message 
which  you  want  to  put  across  to  the  audience  (e.g. 
Forests  provide  us  with  food,  medicine  and  shelter). 
Write  down  the  theme  as  a simple  sentence.  This  is 
what  you  would  like  people  to  remember  and 
understand. 

At  this  stage  it’s  important  to  know  the  context  of 
the  sign.  Go  into  the  garden  and  look  for  suitable 
position(s)  for  the  sign(s).  Look  closely  at  the  plant 
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e,"e<>  displays.  Is  there  anything  that  jumps  out  at  you? 

W What  would  you  like  to  tell  people?  How  does  this 
relate  to  their  personal  experience?  Think  of  ways  in 
which  you  can  link  the  sign  to  the  display  and  so 
encourage  people  to  look  more  closely. 

Organising  the  information 

Once  you  have  chosen  the  theme,  it  will  be  clear 
what  kinds  of  information  should  be  included  on  the 
sign.  Write  down  the  content  in  point  form.  If  there 
is  a lot  of  information,  more  than  four  or  five  points, 
use  a text  hierarchy.  This  involves  arranging  the 
content  into  different  levels.  For  example: 

Level  1:  a title  which  summarises  the  theme 
Level  2:  the  main  ideas  - subtitles 
Level  3:  short  text  to  explain  each  idea 
Level  4:  picture  captions/reference  to  more 
information 

Using  a text  hierarchy  makes  the  text  easier  to  read 
and  accommodates  people  with  different  levels  of 
interest.  If  they  are  not  very  curious  or  don’t  have 
much  time,  they  can  scan  the  titles  and  still  get  a 
sense  of  what  it  is  about.  Organising  information  into 
different  levels  will  give  structure  to  the  sign  and 
help  you  later  with  the  design  and  layout. 


What  is  fynbos?  (LEVEL  1) 

Tough  yet  beautiful  (level  2) 

• fynbos  is  a type  of  vegetation 

• found  in  the  Cape  provinces  of  SA  S (LEVEL  3) 

• it  grows  in  harsh  conditions  J 

Detail  and  diversity  (LEVEL  2) 

• fynbos  is  very  diverse  1 

• many  species  are  found  nowhere  else  on  Earth  / ^ 

To  find  out  more  about  fynbos,  follow  the  Fynbos  Walk  (LEVEL  4) 
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Writing 

Writing  good  interpretive  text  is  a skill  which 
develops  with  practice.  The  more  often  you  write,  the 
easier  it  will  become.  So  don't  be  fooled:  just  because 
a final  text  is  only  four  sentences  or  80  words  long,  it 
doesn’t  mean  it  didn’t  take  any  effort!  In  fact,  short 
signs  that  include  all  the  relevant  information  take 
longer  to  produce  than  long  rambling  ones  which  are 
often  unclear  and  hard  to  read. 

Start  with  your  theme  and  think  of  ways  to  get  the 
message  across  in  the  title.  Theme  titles  often  include 
a verb  and  usually  sound  more  ‘catchy’  and  interesting 
than  subject  titles:  compare  ‘A  tree  with  a hundred 
uses’  with  ‘The  sweet  thorn’. 

Keep  the  text  simple  and  easy  to  understand.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  average  adult  attention  span  is  30 
seconds,  and  that  most  people  have  come  to  the 
garden  primarily  to  relax,  not  to  learn.  If  you’re 
getting  stuck,  imagine  that  you’re  telling  the  story  to  a 
visitor  or  a friend.  For  further  tips,  see  the  Writing 
Checklist. 

When  you’ve  written  the  text,  ask  an  expert  on  the 
subject  to  check  that  the  information  is  correct.  This 
is  important  because  errors  and  scientific  inaccuracies 
can  creep  in  when  you  simplify  the  subject  matter. 

Testing  the  concept 

At  this  stage,  you’re  ready  to  evaluate  the  concept  of 
your  sign.  Before  you  go  any  further,  you  need  to 
know  whether  it  is  effectively  communicating  the 
message  (theme)  to  visitors. 

Make  a draft  copy  of  the  sign  - either  by  hand, 
using  cardboard  and  marker  pens  or  on  a computer. 
Arrange  the  text  according  to  the  different  levels, 
with  important  points  in  large  bold  type  and  more 
detailed  information  in  smaller  type. 

If  you  are  planning  to  include  an  illustration, 
indicate  this  with  an  empty  box  or  rough  sketch  and 
put  in  the  caption.  Aim  to  create  a sign  which  looks 
neat,  but  don’t  spend  hours  on  it.  Write  DRAFT 
COPY  on  the  sign  somewhere,  so  that  people  will 
know  it  is  not  a final  product. 

Now  you’re  ready  to  install  the  sign  in  the  garden 
at  the  intended  site.  Observe  how  visitors  respond: 

• Do  people  stop  to  look  at  the  sign? 

• Do  they  read  it?  And  for  how  long? 
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• Does  the  sign  stimulate  a positive  response  (e.g. 
visitors  smiling,  chatting  or  pointing  to  things)? 

• Have  they  remembered  and  understood  the 
theme?  Ask  visitors  to  tell  you  in  their  own  words 
what  they  read  about. 

Use  your  observations  to  identify  any  shortcomings 
and  to  improve  the  sign.  Test  the  revised  version  of 
the  sign  again  . . . and  again  . . . until  it  works.  You 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have 
created  a truly  effective  sign. 

We  tend  to  forget  that  a botanical  garden  is  a 
dynamic  environment  and  so  a sign  is  never  truly 
‘finished’.  It  must  be  evaluated  regularly  to  ensure 
that  it  continues  to  fulfill  its  purpose. 

Designing  and  making  the  sign 

As  discussed  earlier  (Chapter  5),  a variety  of 
materials  and  methods  can  be  used  to  produce  a 
sign.  A simple  and  inexpensive  option  is  to  make  a 
sign  of  paper  (or  light  cardboard)  and  have  it 
laminated  (see  Box  5). 

The  design  and  layout  of  the  sign  can  be  done  by 
hand,  by  cut-and-pasting,  or  on  a computer,  using  a 
graphics  programme.  Even  a word  processing 
programme  such  as  MS  Word®  enables  you  to  design 
a simple  sign. 

Cut-and-pasting  a sign 

Write  or  print  out  the  sign  text  using  the  different 
levels  to  guide  you.  For  example: 


Level 

Content 

Text  type 

Font  size 

Level  1 

title 

very  big  and  bold 

48  points 

Level  2 

subheadings 

big  and  bold 

36  points 

Level  3 

body  text 

medium 

22  points 

Level  4 

picture  captions 

small 

18  points 
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Ask  someone  to  proofread  the  text  to  make  sure 
there  are  no  mistakes.  Then  cut  out  the  different 
components  of  the  text  (title,  paragraphs,  captions) 
and  arrange  the  text  and  illustrations  on  the  page 
(see  Box  3). 

Make  sure  the  layout  is  clear  and  that  your  theme 
stands  out.  A good  test  is  to  half-close  your  eyes  and 
see  which  part  of  the  sign  demands  your  attention  - 
it’s  got  to  be  the  theme!  When  you’re  satisfied  with 
the  result,  stick  it  all  down.  Ask  a colleague  to  check 
the  sign  one  last  time,  because  signs  with  spelling  or 
typing  errors  create  a poor  impression. 

Using  illustrations 

There  is  a proverb  which  says  ‘a  picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  words’.  Line  drawings,  photographs  and 
cartoons  enable  you  to  give  a lot  of  detail  and 
information  in  a visual  form.  This  helps  you  to  keep 
the  text  short  and  concise.  Illustrations  can  be  used 
for  different  purposes: 

• to  identify  the  subject  of  the  sign  (e.g.  this  is  what 
an  acacia  looks  like). 

• to  tell  a story  about  the  subject  (e.g.  acacias  have 

a special  symbiotic  relationship  with  ants:  ants  live 
inside  the  thorns  and  protect  the  tree  from  insect 
predators) 

• for  decorative  purposes  (e.g.  a border  of  acacia 
thorns  around  the  page) 

Illustrations  which  tell  a story  need  to  be  carefully 
planned.  If  you  are  asking  someone  to  do  an 
illustration  for  you,  you  need  to  tell  him/her  exactly 
what  you  wish  the  picture  to  show.  It  is  good  practice 
to  write  this  down  and  give  the  artist  an  artwork 
brief  for  each  illustration.  Knowing  the  purpose  of 
the  illustration  will  help  the  artist  to  interpret  and 
tell  the  story.  For  further  tips  about  using 
illustrations,  see  Box  2. 
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Box  2 


Tips  for  using  illustrations 


• Pen  or  ink  line  drawings  are  the  most  versatile  type  of  illustration  because 
they  are  easy  to  photocopy  or  scan.  If  they  are  not  too  detailed  they  can 
be  silk-screened  or  transferred  photographically  onto  a permanent  sign 
face,  such  as  aluminium. 

• Photographs  and  coloured  images  are  generally  not  suitable  for  outdoor 
use  because  they  tend  to  fade  very  quickly  (depending  on  the  technique 
used). 

• Avoid  using  kokis  and  coloured  marker  pens  because  they  fade  very 
quickly  in  sunlight. 


• Pencil  crayon  doesn’t  fade.  Try  using  coloured  pencils  to  add  some  colour 
highlights  to  black  and  white  line  drawings  - this  can  look  very  effective. 

• In  situations  where  scientific  detail  is  not  that  important  you  could  consider 
using  woodcuts,  linocuts,  collage  or  other  forms  of  illustration. 

• Cartoons  (humour)  can  be  used  to  offer  a new  perspective  on  a subject. 


• Add  human  interest  to  the  illustrations:  show  people  harvesting  or  using  plant  products 
(provided  this  fits  into  the  theme  of  the  sign). 


• Support  local  artists! 


Box  3 


Layout  and  design 


• Avoid  cramming  too  much  onto  a sign.  It  will  be  easier  to  read  and  will  have  more  visual  impact  if 
there  is  lots  of  white  space  between  the  various  design  elements  (titles,  text,  illustrations). 

• DON'T  ONLY  USE  CAPITAL  LETTERS,  EXCEPT  FOR  SHORT  TITLES.  AS  YOU  CAN  SEE  HERE, 

IT  IS  DIFFICULT  TO  READ  LONG  TEXTS  IN  CAPITALS. 

• Avoid  underlining  words.  Use  capital  letters  for  titles,  and  bold  or  italics  for  special  emphasis. 

• Computers  have  different  fonts  (type  styles).  Use  a simple  clear  font  such  as  Arial,  Universe, 

Optima,  Lucida  Sans  or  Tahoma.  For  a more  casual  hand-written  look,  try  Comic  Sans  MS.  Do  not 
use  more  than  two  or  three  different  fonts  per  sign. 

• Text  should  be  big  enough  to  read  at  a distance  of  one  or  two 
metres.  The  smallest  readable  font  size  is  about  18  points. 

A font  size  of  22  points  is  much  easier  on  the  eye. 
Read  this  from  a two  metre  distance  and  see  if  you 
agree.  If  you  are  not  sure,  use  this  as  a guide:  ztiAtmm 
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Box  4 


Having  fun  with  a photocopier  ! 


Copies  of  nature  - you  can  photocopy  or  scan  leaves,  grasses, 
etc.  by  placing  fresh  or  dried  material  directly  onto  the  glass. 
Experiment  with  different  settings. 


From  a simple  page  to  a smart  sign  - prepare  your  sign  on  a standard  A4  page  and 
photocopy-enlarge  it  141%.  This  will  give  you  an  A3-sized  sign. 

Made  to  fit  - When  cut-and-pasting  a sign,  you  can  use  a photocopier  to  enlarge  or 
reduce  illustrations  to  fit  onto  the  page. 


Add  a professional  touch  - first  make  several  photocopies  of  your  corporate  logo  or  a 
standard  decorative  border.  Use  this  paper  and  copy  the  sign  text  onto  it. 

A leafy  background  - place  several  leaves 
or  grasses  onto  the  glass  of  the 
photocopier  and  close  the  lid.  Change  the 
light/dark  setting  to  very  light.  Make 
several  copies  while  experimenting  with 
different  leaves  and  settings.  Now  use  this 
paper  and  copy  your  sign  text  over  it. 

Make  sure  the  text  is  still  easily  legible  on 
the  leafy  background. 

Black  is  boring!  - buy  green  or  brown  toner  for  your  photocopier  and  use  this  instead 
of  black  toner.  This  will  make  your  signage  look  distinctively  different. 
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Tips  for  making  temporary  signs 

Printing  inks  tend  to  fade  more  quickly  than  the  powder-like 
toner  used  by  photocopiers  and  laser  printers.  If  you  have  a 
printer  which  uses  ink  (e.g.  DeskJet),  it  is  best  to  photocopy  the 
sign  and  use  the  photocopied  version  for  outdoor  signage. 

White  paper  is  very  reflective  and  difficult  to  read  in  bright 
sunlight.  It's  therefore  preferable  to  use  coloured  paper  for  signs. 
However  most  coloured  papers  fade  quickly  in  sunlight.  Try  using 
recycled  paper  - it  contains  small  bits  of  fibre  which  don't  fade 
and  make  the  sign  less  reflective. 


You  can  waterproof  a paper  sign  by  having  it  laminated  with 
plastic.  This  is  known  commercially  as  plastic  sandwiching 
because  the  paper  is  literally  sandwiched  between  two  sheets  of 
plastic.  Most  cities  and  towns  have  a bureau  which  offers  this 
service.  Remember  to  ask  for  a 5 mm  sealed  edge  around  the 
sign. 


Box  6 


Sign  installation 


As  a general  rule  signs  and  posters  should  be 
mounted  at  right  angles  to  your  line  of  vision.  This 
means  that  labels  and  signs  placed  lower  than  eye 
height  should  be  angled.  This  has  certain 
disadvantages:  angled  signs  receive  more  direct 
midday  sunlight  than  upright  signs,  especially  when 
north-facing  (in  the  southern  hemisphere).  As  a 
result  they  are  more  reflective  and  may  fade  more 
quickly. 


• Height:  place  the  sign  so  that  someone  in  a 
wheelchair  can  easily  read  it.  About  80  cm  above 
the  ground  seems  to  be  a good  height  for  children 
and  wheelchair  users. 


• Make  sure  the  sign  is  close  to  the  subject  which  it 
interprets,  preferably  within  2 metres,  unless  of 
course  it's  a landscape  view,  or  a big  tree!  Check 
that  the  subject  to  which  the  sign  refers  cannot  be 
confused  with  another  subject. 


• Place  the  sign  in  a fairly  level  position  where  visitors 
can  easily  walk  up  to  it  (i.e.  not  deep  in  a plant  bed). 
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Multilingual  signs 

While  working  on  interpretive  signs  at  Kirstenbosch  NBG,  I was  faced  with  a 
problem:  which  languages  were  we  going  to  use  in  the  garden?  In  addition  to 
tourists  speaking  a variety  of  foreign  languages,  South  Africa  has  eleven  official 
languages! 

After  much  discussion  we  decided  on  the  three  dominant  languages  spoken  in  our 
province  (Western  Cape)  - viz.  English,  Xhosa  and  Afrikaans.  A visitor  survey  had 
shown  that  only  a third  of  our  visitors  were  foreign  tourists,  so  it  made  sense  to 
accommodate  local  visitors  first.  English,  being  an  international  language,  would 
accommodate  most  of  the  foreigners. 

I was  concerned  about  the  visual  effect  of  having  three  languages  on  each  sign: 
wouldn't  visitors  be  'put  off  by  so  much  text?  So  I decided  to  keep  the  text 
REALLY  short  (60  to  80  words)  and  to  use  lots  of  illustrations  to  convey 
additional  information  and  detail. 


To  make  it  easier  for  visitors  to  find  their  preferred  language,  I used  a standardised 
layout.  We  have  a simple  template  on  the  computer  and  have  done  about  40 
different  signs  using  this  layout.  In  some  ways  this  is  a bit  boring,  but  the  advantage 
is  that  visitors  know  what  to  expect  and  don't  have  to  search  for  their  language. 


English 


Afrikaans 


Xhosa 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


For  the  water-wise  demonstration  garden,  the  sign  texts  were  longer,  so  I used  a 
four  column  layout.  Using  columns  or  a grid  helps  to  organise  the  text  and  images 
and  keeps  the  layout  looking  neat. 


English 


Afrikaans 


Xhosa 


On  some  days  this  multilingual  system  of  signage  felt  like  a real  constraint  - there 
was  so  much  I would've  liked  to  interpret  and  so  little  space  to  do  it!  But  actually 
it  was  a good  thing:  it  forced  me  to  be  concise  and  to  present  ideas  (themes)  in 
small  bite-sized  chunks.  I have  no  regrets. 

Maryke  Honig,  Interpretive  Officer,  Kirstenbosch  NBG. 


Trails  are  marked  routes  or  paths  which  lead  through 
an  area.  Self-guided  trails  provide  interpretation  at  a 
series  of  stops  along  the  trail,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
brochure,  booklet,  interpretive  sign  or  by  means  of 
an  audiotape.  Although  self-guided  trails  are  not  as 
dynamic  as  walks  with  a personal  guide,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  being  available  to  visitors  at  all 
times. 

Trail  design 

TVail  length  and  layout 

Self-guided  trails  are  usually  short  (0.5  to  1.5  km) 
and  shouldn’t  take  much  longer  than  half  an  hour  to 
complete  at  a leisurely  pace.  Their  main  purpose  is 
not  to  test  people’s  fitness,  but  to  stimulate  their 
interest  and  enhance  their  appreciation  of  the  area. 

If  you  are  laying  out  a trail  for  the  first  time,  you 
can  decide  whether  it  will  be  circular  or  linear. 
Visitors  tend  to  prefer  circular  (loop)  trails  because 
they  know  that  they’ll  finish  where  they  started  off. 
Loop  trails  have  the  additional  advantage  that  they 
can  be  designed  to  be  followed  in  one  direction  with 
sequential  stops.  Linear  trails  may  lead  to  a specific 
feature  of  interest  such  as  a viewpoint  or  waterfall. 
This  requires  visitors  to  come  and  go  on  the  same 
trail  which  creates  two-way  traffic. 

Stopping  points 

Self-guided  trails  usually  include  numbered  stops 
where  visitors  can  look  at  special  features  of  interest. 
These  include  scenic  viewpoints,  places  of  cultural  or 
historical  value,  rivers,  caves,  striking  examples  of 
plants,  animals  or  ecological  interactions,  fossils  and 
geological  features. 

How  many  stops  should  there  be  along  the  trail? 
There  is  no  rule,  but  anything  from  five  to  15  stops 
(maximum)  is  usual.  Bear  in  mind  that  it  requires 
effort  and  concentration  to  read  a brochure  or  sign 
and  that  visitors  are  there  primarily  for  their 
enjoyment.  In  general,  stops  are  spaced  out  so  that 


Visitors  at  a stopping  point  along 
the  Dassie  Trail  (Pretoria  NBG). 
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they  are  not  in  full  view  of  one  another.  They  should 
be  on  fairly  level  ground,  with  enough  space  for  two 
or  three  people  to  pause  without  blocking  the  trail. 

Accessibility 

An  important  consideration  in  trail  design  is 
accessibility.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  plan 
trails  without  barriers  or  obstacles  so  that  they  are 
accessible  to  all  visitors,  including  the  elderly  and 
people  with  disabilities. 

A trail  with  steps  or  with  an  uneven  surface  will 
automatically  exclude  parents  with  prams,  people  in 
wheelchairs,  those  who  are  frail  and  the  temporarily 
disabled  (people  on  crutches,  pregnant  mothers). 
Accessible  trails  are  those  which  can  be  approached, 
entered  and  used  by  everyone.  In  practice  this  means: 

• Paths  which  are  wide  enough  for  wheelchairs 
(minimum  width  1.2  m).  Wider  paths  benefit 
everyone  as  they  allow  people  to  walk  next  to 
each  other  and  chat. 

• Ramps  instead  of  steps. 

• Path  gradients  not  steeper  than  1:12. 

• Pathways  with  a hardened,  non-slip  surface. 

• Accessible,  level  rest  areas. 

Wheelchairs  have  a turning  circle  of  1.5  m. 

• Clear  signage  and  directions  with  text  large 
enough  for  poorly  sighted  people  to  read. 

• Signs,  posters  and  exhibits  which  are  within  easy 
reach  of  children  and  people  in  wheelchairs. 


Wide  paths  with  an  even  surface 
benefit  everyone. 
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Consider  access  and  barrier-free  design  from  the 
start.  It  is  much  easier  to  do  this  at  the  planning 
stage  of  trail  design  than  to  do  it  later.  It  is  advisable 
to  consult  people  experienced  in  barrier-free  design 
(e.g.  Eco-Access)  before  and  during  the  planning 
stage. 

Interpreting  the  trail 

A trail  marker  along  the  Dassie  Interpretation  may  be  provided  along  the  trail  in  the 

Trail  (Pretoria  NBG).  form  of  a brochure  or  booklet;  on  interpretive  signs; 

or  by  means  of  an  audiotape.  This  chapter  will  focus 
on  brochures  and  signs. 

Brochures  or  Signs? 

Brochures  and  signs  each  have  certain  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  depending  on  the  circumstances. 
When  choosing  which  would  be  best  for  your  trail, 
think  about  your  situation  and  consider  the 
following: 


Consideration 

Brochures 

Signs 

Initial  setup 

Numbered  stops  along  the  trail 

Weatherproof  brochure 
dispenser  filled  with  brochures 
OR  sell  brochures  at  the  entrance 
point 

Printing/ copying  of  brochures 

Production  of  outdoor  signs 

Installation  of  signs  at 
stops  along  the  trail 

Maintenance 

Replenish  brochures 
(daily  or  weekly) 

Reprint/ photocopy  when 
necessary 

Check  regularly  for  vandalism 
and  replace  when  necessary 

Clean  signs 

Advantages 

Can  be  offered  in  different 
languages 

Visitors  can  take  them  home 

Interpretation  available 
at  all  times  to  everyone 

Easier  to  read 

Possible  disadvantages 

Littering  (of  brochures) 

Reading  a trail  brochure 
requires  more  effort  (to  match 
the  text  with  numbered  stops) 

Cost:  printing/ photocopying 
large  numbers  of  brochures  is 
expensive 

Visual  impact  of  signs 
(detracts  from  natural  scenery) 
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Choosing  a theme 

A good  self-guided  trail  has  a theme  and  each  stop  is 
related  to  that  theme.  This  will  have  a much  greater 
impact  and  will  be  more  memorable  than  a trail  with 
unrelated  stops. 

Start  by  walking  the  trail  several  times  and  make 
a note  of  anything  unusual  or  interesting  which 
catches  your  eye.  Create  a sketch  map  of  the  trail 
and  mark  in  all  the  potential  stops.  Remember  that 
plants  are  seasonal,  so  make  sure  that  each  feature 
will  be  clearly  visible  throughout  the  year. 

Then  start  brainstorming  ideas  for  different 
themes  (as  discussed  in  chapter  3)  and  look  at  your 
potential  stops.  The  theme  is  like  a story  thread 
running  through  the  trail  and  shows  the  relationship 
between  the  stops.  Choose  a theme  which  links  most 
of  the  stops,  and  leave  out  the  ones  which  don't  fit  in. 

You  will  also  need  to  think  of  a name  for  the  trail. 
Remember  that  this  name  will  help  to  advertise  it 
and  needs  to  appeal  to  your  visitors.  Simple  names 
such  as  "Waterfall  Trail'  and  ‘Forest  Trail'  are  boring 
and  unlikely  to  get  many  people  excited.  Names  such 
as  ‘Trail  of  the  Forest  Giants'  or  ‘The  Kettlespout 
Falls  Trail'  refer  to  some  outstanding  feature  along 
the  trail.  ‘The  Enchanted  Forest'  creates  a sense  of 
mystery. 

Introductory  sign  to  the  Forest  Braille 
Trail  (Kirstenbosch  NBG). 


The  Forest  Braille  Trail 

This  short  trail  passes  through  a natural  seep  and  a small 
patch  of  forest.  During  the  past  few  hundred  years  the 
forest  has  been  severely  disturbed  by  clearing  and  tree 
felling.  But  now  it's  slowly  recovering.  Follow  the  path  and 
see  for  yourself  how  a forest  is  reborn. 


Die  Braille-wandelpad 

Hierdie  is  'n  kort  wandelpad  deur  die  vleiland  en 
inheemse  woud.  Sedert  die  1 600's  is  hierdie  gebied  ernstig 
versteur  deur  houtkappers  en  boerderybedrywighede. 

Langs  die  wandelpad  kan  gesien  word  hoe  die  woud  nou 
besig  is  om  te  herstel. 


Indlela  iForest  Braille 

Le  ndledlana  imfutshane  idlula  kwindawo  etsitsa  amanzi 
(enomthombo)  nesingana  esincinane.  Kula  makhulu 
eminyaka  ambalwa  adlulileyo  ihlathi  eli  liye  lonakaliswa 
kakhulu  kukugeewa  nakukugawulwa  kwemithi  kulo.  Kambe 
ke  lize  kakuhle  ekuzivuseleleni.  Landela  le  ndledlana  ke  uze 
kubona  indlela  elizivuselela  ngayo  ihlathi. 
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Start  with  an  introduction 

Whether  you  are  using  brochures,  signs  or  audio 
tapes,  it  is  a good  idea  to  have  an  introductory  sign  at 
the  beginning  of  the  trail.  This  sign  has  to  ‘advertise’ 
the  trail  and  usually  contains  the  following  elements: 

• Welcome  to  (the  name  of  the  trail) 

• A brief  introduction  to  the  theme  of  the  trail  and 
why  this  is  of  interest  to  visitors 

• Length  and  duration  of  the  walk 

• A plan  or  map  of  the  trail  route,  showing  starting 
and  finishing  points 

If  brochures  are  only  available  from  the  entrance 
paypoint,  this  could  be  mentioned  on  the 
introductory  sign. 

Writing  the  text 

This  is  similar  to  writing  interpretive  signs  and  the 
same  guidelines  apply  (see  Chapter  6).  It  is 
important  that  each  interpretive  stop  refers  to  a 
feature  along  the  trail  which  is  clearly  visible 
throughout  the  seasons.  The  purpose  of  the  text  is  to 
draw  attention  to  this  feature,  to  explain  its 
significance  and  how  it  relates  to  the  theme  of  the 
trail.  As  always,  the  most  successful  texts  are  those 
which  relate  the  subject  to  something  which  the 
reader  has  personally  experienced.  A humorous  title 
also  helps  to  draw  attention. 

Trail  maintenance 

Interpretive  trails  require  special  attention  in 
addition  to  regular  maintenance  of  the  paths.  You 
need  to  ensure  that  the  sign  subject  is  clearly  visible 
at  all  times  of  the  year  and  not  overgrown  by 
vegetation.  In  many  cases  this  requires  some  careful 
trimming,  otherwise  the  subject  itself  may  be 
removed! 

It  is  advisable  to  walk  the  trail  with  the  person  or 
team  responsible  for  maintenance  and  ensure  that 
they  understand  the  purpose  of  each  sign  and  what  it 
refers  to.  In  this  way,  they  will  be  sensitised  to  the 
interpretive  role  of  the  trail,  and  help  to  keep  the 
living  displays  in  shape. 
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Planning  an  Interpretive  Trail 

The  Karoo  National  Botanical  Garden  lies  in  a semi-desert  region  of  South 
Africa.  The  garden  is  famous  for  its  succulent  collection  and  spectacular 
displays  of  flowers  in  spring.  There  is  a short  circular  trail  which  leads  up  a 
‘koppie’  (hill)  to  a viewpoint,  but  for  much  of  the  year  the  natural  vegetation 
is  dry  and  looks  rather  boring.  We  decided  to  develop  a self-guided  trail 
which  would  encourage  people  to  look  closely  and  discover  the  'secrets'  of 
the  Karoo  - the  animals,  flowers  and  tiny  plants  hidden  among  the  rocks. 
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The  Turraea  Trail 

The  Turraea  Trail  is  a section  of  the  Natal  National  Botanical  Garden  which 
receives  a lot  of  visitor  traffic.  It  is  therefore  an  excellent  route  as  a self- 
guided  trail.  We  have  set  up  a series  of  interpretive  signs  on  this  trail  with  a 
focus  on  the  ecology  of  the  area,  trying  to  inspire  in  visitors  a sense  of 
wonder  and  interest  in  nature.  We  have  found  that  the  signs  which  are 
written  in  English  and  in  Zulu  are  very  well  read.  Vandalism  has  been  a small 
problem,  mainly  on  those  signs  in  the  more  remote  hidden  areas. 

The  most  popular  sign  is  one  titled  "A  real  stinker!”,  which  invites  visitors  to 
smell  the  leaves  of  a particularly  odiferous  plant.  I think  the  sensory 
involvement  makes  this  sign  very  effective.  Signs  do  need  to  be  right  in  front 
of  whatever  they  are  interpreting.  Any  confusion  as  to  the  subject  of  a sign 
causes  visitors  to  lose  interest  quickly.  We've  also  found  that  the  signs  need 
regular  cleaning  and  maintenance. 

We  are  developing  another  self-guided  trail  in  the  garden  called  the  Forest 
Footpath.  This  also  follows  a fairly  popular  trail  through  some  indigenous 
forest  in  the  garden.  Using  a brochure  and  corresponding  numbered  poles, 
we  hope  to  draw  visitors  who  don't  usually  explore  the  forest  into  this  area. 
The  brochure  has  about  12  stops  along  the  trail,  and  the  emphasis  is  on  a 
hands-on  approach  as  far  as  this  is  possible.  We  haven't  got  the  trail  going  yet, 
and  one  of  the  challenges  still  facing  us  is  how  to  distribute  the  brochures. 
They  should  ideally  be  paid  for  by  the  visitors.  We've  found  that 
interpretation  is  not  easy,  but  remembering  our  goals  and  trying  to  head 
towards  them  has  kept  us  going. 

John  Roff  - Interpretive  Officer,  Natal  NBG. 


Visitor  Orientation 


^Vec/  Have  you  ever  seen  visitors  in  your  garden  looking 
V/  lost  or  confused?  Do  people  tend  to  stay  in  one  part 
of  the  garden,  leaving  large  areas  unvisited?  Have 
you  wondered  why  they  aren't  circulating  in  the 
more  interesting  or  scenic  sections  of  your  garden? 

The  chances  are  that  visitors  are  simply  unaware 
of  what  they  are  missing  and  don't  know  the  garden 
as  well  as  you  do.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
orientate  visitors  when  they  arrive  and  tell  them  what 
the  garden  has  to  offer  and  where  to  find  it.  This  can 
be  achieved  with  a combination  of  signage  and 
garden  maps  at  the  entrance,  directional  signs  and  a 
well-designed  system  of  circulation  routes. 


A notice  board  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Desert  Botanic  Garden 
advertises  events  in  the  garden  and 
trail  guides  (which  are  available  from 
the  pay  point). 


At  the  entrance 

The  entrance  to  the  garden  is  the  best  place  to 
welcome  visitors  and  introduce  them  to  the  layout  of 
the  garden.  You  can  do  this  either  on  a large 
orientation  map , or  with  a visitor  guide  brochure.  This 
is  a good  place  to  ‘advertise’  the  main  features  of 
interest  in  your  garden  such  as  theme  gardens  or 
important  plant  collections.  Remember  to  include  a 
short  sentence  to  describe  what’s  special  or 
interesting  about  the  collection  or  theme  area, 
e.g.  The  Water-wise  Garden  shows  how  you  can  create 
a lush,  colourful  garden  at  home  which  uses  minimal 
water. 

The  entrance  area  is  usually  a good  focal  point  for 
communicating  with  visitors.  It  may  be  useful  to  have 
a notice  board  for  the  following: 

• What’s  happening  in  the  garden  - new 
developments,  collections  or  special  events. 

• Seasonal  highlights  - what’s  in  flower  at  the 
moment. 

• Guided  tours  - the  theme,  date  and  starting  time. 

• Appeals  for  help  or  community  participation  - 
e.g.  fund-raising,  call  for  volunteers. 
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Garden  maps 

As  mentioned  earlier,  orientation  maps  can  be  made 
available  in  a brochure  or  on  signs  in  the  garden. 
Remember  that  many  people  struggle  to  interpret 
maps,  especially  if  they  are  flat  plans,  seen  from  the 
air  like  a street  map.  It  therefore  helps  to  do  a more 
three  dimensional  type  of  map,  with  pictures  of 
buildings  and  other  features  which  people  can 
recognise  such  as  statues,  ponds,  fountains  or  palm 
trees. 

Labels  on  the  map  should  clearly  indicate  the 
main  features  of  interest  in  the  garden  as  well  as 
visitor  facilities  such  as  toilets  and  public  telephones. 
To  save  space  on  the  map,  you  can  use  symbols  for 
visitor  facilities. 

Maps  should  be  installed  in  such  a way  that  their 
north-south  orientation  corresponds  to  the 
surrounding  environment.  Remember  to  include  the 
compass  points  on  the  map  and  ensure  that  north  on 
the  map  points  in  the  direction  of  north  in  the  garden. 
A big  arrow  with  YOU  ARE  HERE  makes  it  easier 
for  visitors  to  locate  their  position  on  the  map. 


OK,  so  the  sun  sets  in  the  west.  But  the  map 
says  north  is  ahead,  so  that  means  I need  to 
turn  it  45  degrees  clockwise  ...  or  is  it 
anti-clockwise?.  . . and  I've  got  to  do  this  all 


Garden  Map  Checklist 

Have  you  remembered  to  include 

the  following  on  your  map? 

Name  of  the  garden  and  logo 
Toilets 

Entrance  and  exit  points 
Parking 
Telephone(s) 

Restaurant/tea  garden 
Visitor  information 
Gift  shop 

All  the  special  areas  of  interest 
Compass  points  or  an  arrow 
indicating  north 

• An  arrow  indicating  'You  are 
here’ 

Optional  extras: 

• A disclaimer  e.g.  People  using 
this  garden  do  so  at  their  own 
risk 

• Rules  of  the  garden 

• Names  of  geographic 
landmarks  e.g.  rivers, 
mountains,  street  names 
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In  the  Desert  BG,  all  the  trails  are 
circular  and  each  trail  can  be 
distinguished  by  its  surfacing  (brick, 
laterite,  hard  earth).  This  makes  it 
very  easy  for  visitors  to  follow  the 
main  trail  and  know  when  there  is 
another  one  leading  off  it. 


Garden  layout 

It  is  important  to  have  a system  of  clearly  laid  out 
paths  or  routes  through  the  garden  so  that  visitors 
have  easy  access  to  the  areas  which  you  want  them 
to  visit.  It  is  helpful  if  there  is  a hierarchy  of  paths, 
with  large  broad  paths  for  major  circulation  routes 
and  smaller  pathways  for  minor  routes.  Major  and 
minor  routes  can  be  indicated  on  a garden  map, 
which  makes  it  easier  for  visitors  to  navigate  through 
the  garden. 

Circular  routes  are  a good  idea  because  visitors 
know  that  they  will  finish  up  where  they  started.  This 
means  they  can  relax  and  enjoy  the  displays,  and  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  getting  lost.  For  most  people  it 
is  tiring  to  have  to  consult  a map  at  every 
intersection,  so  from  a visitor's  point  of  view  it  is  best 
to  have  a clear  layout  of  paths  without  too  many  side 
paths. 

Directional  signs 

A system  of  directional  signs  helps  visitors  to  find 
their  way  around  the  garden.  It  should  always 
include  signs  pointing  to  the  main  exit  points,  the 
nearest  toilet  facilities  and  the  restaurant  if  you  have 
one. 

Directional  signs  usually  consist  of  a signpost  with 
individual  signs  (arrows)  pointing  in  the  intended 
directions.  This  system  generally  works  well,  but  has 
one  major  disadvantage:  people  don’t  really  see 
signage  which  is  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  moving.  This  may  cause  problems  in  certain 
situations.  See  if  you  can  spot  the  problem  on  page  55. 


Directional  signs  at 
Kirstenbosch  NBG. 
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TICKETS 
Please 
proceed  to 
the  right 


Temporary  directional  signs 

If  your  garden  hosts  regular  public  events 
like  concerts,  slide  shows  or  exhibitions  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  have  a system  of  temporary 
directional  signs  which  you  can  put  up  as  the 
need  arises.  The  most  flexible  system  is  to 
have  a set  of  robust  free-standing  sign  frames. 
This  allows  you  to  simply  stick  on  a paper 
sign  with  the  name  of  the  event  and  an  arrow. 
The  sign  frame  should  be  portable  but  heavy 
enough  to  stand  on  a flat  surface  such  as  a 
path  or  car  park  without  blowing  over. 

Who  is  responsible  for  putting  up  and 
removing  temporary  signage  in  your  garden? 
Make  sure  that  you  have  clarified  this  from 
the  outset,  because  there  can’t  be  much  worse 
than  tacky  notices  which  are  still  hanging  up 
three  days  after  an  event.  On  the  other  hand 
a good  signage  system  can  really  add  a 
professional  touch  to  your  organisation: 
simple  neat  signs  which  help  visitors  to  find  a 
venue  quickly  and  easily  are  bound  to  create 
a good  impression. 
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Directional  signs  - some 

practical  tips 

• Wherever  possible  install 
signs  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  direction  of  visitor 
flow  - in  this  position  the/ 
are  most  visible  and  most 
likely  to  be  noticed. 

• Where  vandalism  is  a 
problem,  install  the  sign  a 
few  metres  from  the  path 
in  a position  where  it  is  less 
accessible.  Often  people 
scratch  or  deface  signs 
when  they  are  bored  or 
waiting  for  friends.  This  is 
less  likely  to  occur  if  signs 
are  difficult  to  reach, 
surrounded  by  thorny 
bushes  or  on  a steep  bank. 

• Use  clear  bold  lettering 
which  is  easy  to  read  from 
a distance  of  ten  metres. 


A signage  manual 

How  many  different  types  of  signs  do  you  have  in 
your  garden?  You  may  have  directional  signs, 
different  kinds  of  interpretive  signs  (temporary 
and/or  permanent),  garden  maps  and  interpretive 
plant  labels,  to  name  but  a few.  Imagine  if  every  sign 
had  a different  shape,  colour  and  format  - it  would 
look  like  a street  market! 

To  ensure  some  consistency  in  garden  signage,  it  is 
useful  to  document  the  design  and  specifications  for 
each  sign  type  in  a signage  manual.  Try  to 
standardise  on  materials  and  design  elements  such  as 
colour,  format  and  layout,  as  this  helps  to  create 
visual  unity  and  strengthens  your  corporate  identity. 

A signage  manual  typically  contains  drawings  and 
details  for  each  sign  type  and  includes  the  following 
information: 

• Sign  frame  - design:  dimensions;  materials; 
manufacturer;  how  to  install  it 

• Sign  face  - design;  dimensions;  material;  how  to 
attach  it  to  the  frame;  basic  layout;  fonts  used  and 
font  sizes;  position  of  logo 

It  is  best  to  adopt  a flexible  modular  system  of 
signage  which  can  change  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  garden.  For  example,  you  may  suddenly  find 
there  is  a need  for  temporary  directional  signs  when 
you  start  hosting  events  in  the  garden.  The  signage 
manual  therefore  needs  to  be  updated  regularly  to 
reflect  these  changes. 

A signage  manual  is  not  a straight-jacket  which  is 
intended  to  stifle  innovation  and  change.  It  is  meant 
to  be  a guideline  document  which  ensures  continuity 
in  design  and  manufacture,  and  prevents  the 
unchecked  proliferation  of  different  sign  styles  and 
formats  in  the  garden. 


Directional  signs  at 
the  Desert  Botanic 
Garden. 
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Managing  a signage  system 


The  current  signage  system  at  Kirstenbosch  was  installed  in  the  garden 
ten  years  ago.  The  system  was  designed  by  a contracted  professional 
and  includes  a comprehensive  design  and  installation  manual.  An 
important  aspect  of  the  system  is  its  modular  design,  which  allows  for 
individual  directional  signs  to  be  added  to  the  signposts  whenever 
necessary.  A botanic  garden  changes  constantly,  which  makes  this  kind  of 
flexibility  critical. 

Shortly  after  installation,  a number  of  trail  signs  on  the  estate  were 
badly  vandalised.  However  we  noticed  that  the  few  boards  that  had 
been  placed  out  of  reach  on  the  bank  above  paths  were  left  untouched. 
In  addition  to  replacing  the  damaged  signs,  we  proceeded  to  move  all 
signposts  to  just  beyond  the  reach  of  potential  vandals.  This  simple 
measure  proved  extremely  successful  and  vandalism  was  reduced 
by  95%. 

We  also  found  that  the  time  taken  for  the  signage  company  to  supply 
signs  was  reduced  by  several  weeks  when  we  arranged  for  a stock  of 
blank  boards  (cut  to  size  and  painted)  to  be  held  in  reserve  awaiting 
urgent  orders. 

Phillip  le  Roux  - Curator,  Kirstenbosch  NBG. 


Banners  can  be 
very  effective  to 
advertise  events 
in  the  garden. 
Here  they  are 
used  to  direct 
visitors  to  the 
ticket  sales  area 
( Kirstenbosch 
NBG). 


Expanding  y©ur  l@pti©ns 


Interpretation  is  not  just  about  guided  walks, 
brochures  and  signs  - there  are  many  other  ways  to 
make  your  garden  come  alive.  Roving  interpretation 
and  discovery  stations  involve  personal  contact 
between  an  interpreter  and  visitors.  They  also  enable 
you  to  adapt  to  visitors'  interests  and  needs  which 
makes  them  particularly  effective.  They  are  however 
time  and  energy  intensive.  You  might  consider 
training  volunteers  or  part-time  staff  to  increase  your 
‘interpretive  presence’  in  the  garden. 

Raving  interpretation 

A roving  interpreter  is  someone  who  roams  around 
the  garden  and  chats  to  visitors,  drawing  their 
attention  to  things  of  interest  in  the  plant  displays.  A 
skilled  interpreter  can  quickly  assess  the  visitors’ 
interests  and  make  a connection  with  their  personal 
experience.  Many  of  the  skills  and  techniques  used 
for  interpretive  walks  apply  to  roving  interpretation. 
The  most  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  your 
main  role  is  to  help  visitors  explore  and  interpret 
what  they  see,  not  just  to  impress  them  with  your 
knowledge. 

Questions  are  a very  valuable  interpretive  tool. 
You  can  use  questions  to  focus  attention  on 
something,  to  engage  visitors  in  creative  and  critical 
thinking  or  to  encourage  discovery  and  further 
enquiry.  How  visitors  respond  to  you  (whether  they 
feel  free  to  share  their  observations,  or  just  keep 
dead  quiet)  will  depend  on  how  you  phrase  the 
question.  Asking  and  responding  to  questions  is  a 
skill  which  can  be  developed.  See  Box  7 for  some 
ideas  on  how  to  ask  questions  which  facilitate 
learning. 

Bear  in  mind  that  visitors  will  respond  differently 
to  a roving  interpreter.  Some  people  just  want  to  be 
left  alone  whereas  others  enjoy  learning  something 
new.  You’ll  need  to  learn  to  read  the  situation  and  be 
sensitive  to  people’s  needs.  Sometimes  visitors  seem 
a little  surprised  when  you  start  talking  to  them, 
especially  if  they  don’t  know  that  you  are  a staff 
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Box  7 


The  Art  of  Asking  Questions 


When  asking  questions,  remember  that  the  intention  is  not  to  test  the  visitors’ 
knowledge,  but  to  start  up  a conversation  with  them  and  facilitate  a process  of  learning. 

• Start  off  with  simple  questions  which  relate  to  peoples’  observations  or  personal 
experience.  They  are  easy  for  visitors  to  answer  (and  therefore  non-threatening)  and 
enable  you  to  find  out  more  about  them. 

e.g.  Have  you  ever  tasted  marula  beer?  Here  is  the  fruit  from  which  the  beer  is  made. 
Does  anyone  recognise  this  plant? 

• Once  people  are  feeling  at  ease  you  can  ask  more  challenging  questions  which  help 
them  to  discover  relationships  between  things.  Remember  to  ask  open-ended 
questions  which  allow  many  possible  answers. 

e.g.  How  does  this  plant  differ  from  that  one? 

Why  do  you  think  that  plants  have  sharp  thorns  or  spikes? 

What  is  this  bee  doing?  How  does  this  benefit  the  plant? 

• Give  people  enough  time  to  think  and  come  up  with  an  answer  and  listen  to  what  they 
say  - it’s  your  chance  to  learn  something! 

• When  people  answer,  credit  them  with  ‘great’  or  ‘that’s  a good  idea’  or  ‘I  never 
thought  of  that’.  A positive  response  encourages  people  to  participate  and  share  their 
ideas. 

• Avoid  asking  questions  which  contain  the  answer.  They’re  boring! 

e.g.  This  plant  species  smells  like  mint,  doesn’t  it?  (better  to  ask:  what  does  this 
remind  you  of?) 

• Don’t  ask  too  many  questions.  Keep  an  eye  on  your  visitors  to  see  whether  they  are 
still  interested. 


member.  So  it’s  a good  idea  to  wear  a name  tag  with 
the  logo  of  your  botanical  garden  to  identify 
yourself. 

Discovery  stations 

Discovery  stations,  also  known  as  touch  carts,  are 
usually  manned  by  interpretive  staff  or  volunteers.  A 
variety  of  materials  (e.g.  plant  products,  interesting 
seed  pods,  bark  samples)  are  set  up  on  a table  in  the 
garden.  Visitors  usually  approach  the  table  out  of 
curiosity  which  gives  the  interpreter  the  opportunity 
to  chat  about  the  exhibits  and  demonstrate 
interesting  points.  People  are  encouraged  to  touch, 
feel  or  smell  the  materials  and  ask  questions  about 
them.  It  is  a very  versatile  and  personalised  form  of 
interpretation  because  you  can  easily  adjust  to  the 
audience,  whether  it  is  a group  of  tourists,  a family, 
visiting  scientists  or  a school  group. 
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Children  exploring 
objects  on  a 
discovery  cart 
called 

‘Sense-ational 
Plants’  (Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden, 
USA). 


Themes  for  discovery 


stations  - some  examples 

• Seeds  on  the  move  (seed 
dispersal 

• Plant  go-betweens 
(pollinators) 

• Plants  in  our  lives  (useful 
plants) 

• The  medicine  chest 
(medicinal  plants) 

• Musical  plants  (rattles, 
shakers  and  instruments 
made  of  plant  products) 

• Colours  of  the 
desert/  rainforest 


Discovery  stations  may  be  planned  according  to  a 
specific  theme.  In  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  they 
have  a touch  cart  called  ‘Sense-ational  Plants’  which 
invites  people  to  explore  plants  with  all  their  senses: 

Smell  - people  can  sniff  plastic  containers  with 
different  aromatic  plants  (mint,  spices,  ginger  root) 
Listen  - a variety  of  things  to  rattle  (seed  pods, 
bamboo) 

Touch  - plants  with  different  textures  (soft,  spiky, 
woolly, . . .) 

Look  - magnifying  glasses  to  see  interesting  plant 
details 

Sometimes  a special  movable  cart  or  trolley  is  made, 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  wheel  into  the  garden  and 
remove  at  the  end  of  a session.  Key  ingredients  for  a 
successful  discovery  station  are: 

• Interesting  specimens  or  artefacts  to  capture 
people’s  attention  and  have  something  to  talk 
about. 

• A person  who  is  skilled  at  interacting  with  adults 
and  children  and  ‘leads’  them  to  make  their  own 
discoveries. 

• A central  theme  to  focus  people’s  attention  so 
that  learning  takes  place. 

• A good  location  in  the  garden  (shady,  enough 
visitor  traffic). 
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Specially  f©r  children 

te,''ecV‘  Is  your  garden  visited  by  many  children  and  family 
groups?  How  do  you  cater  for  kids  who  aren’t  part 
of  a guided  school  visit?  Treasure  hunts  and 
orientation  games  are  usually  very  popular  and  help 
to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  They  are  very 
worthwhile  from  a garden  management  point  of  view 
because  by  engaging  young  minds,  you  avoid 
potential  destruction  in  the  garden! 

Interpretive  walks  for  children  can  include  story- 
telling and  activities  involving  their  creativity  and 
imagination.  If  you  are  planning  a written  form  of 
interpretation  for  children  and  families,  avoid 
making  it  look  like  a worksheet  with  lots  of 
questions  to  fill  in.  Include  activities  which  will  focus 
their  attention  on  specific  plants  or  animals  and  keep 
the  emphasis  on  fun,  with  minimal  need  for  writing. 
Remember  that  if  you  design  the  activities  or  games 
around  a central  theme,  the  experience  can  be  both 
entertaining  and  educational. 

Educational  theatre 

Educational  theatre  involves  the  use  of  drama  to 
communicate  a message  to  the  public.  The  message 
(theme)  may  be  ‘Let’s  reduce  our  waste  and  recycle’, 
or  ‘Help  conserve  our  flora  - our  well-being  depends 
on  plants’.  Performers  may  enact  a short  play  in  the 
garden  or  go  on  a ‘character  walkabout’  - i.e.  play 
the  role  of  specific  characters  and  interact  informally 
with  visitors  in  the  garden. 

Educational  theatre  is  a lively,  engaging  form  of 
interpretation  which  lends  itself  to  the  exploration  of 
environmental  issues.  Conservation  issues  are,  by 
their  very  nature,  complex  and  usually  involve 
different  stakeholders  with  vested  interests.  Role- 
playing  offers  an  opportunity  to  represent  these 
different  viewpoints. 

Let’s  say  there  is  a piece  of  land  with  a very  rare 
plant  species  which  is  threatened  with  extinction.  In 
this  case  the  stakeholders  may  be;  a local  farmer  who 
wants  to  plough  the  land  for  growing  crops;  a 
property  developer  who  wants  to  buy  the  land  and 
build  houses;  and  a conservationist  who  wants  the 
flora  to  be  conserved.  Each  performer  represents 
one  of  the  stakeholders  and  acts  out  his/her  interests. 
The  farmer,  developer  and  conservationist  may  argue 
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among  one  another  about  why  they  need  the  land. 
This  debate  will  help  the  audience  to  understand  the 
underlying  complexity  of  conservation  issues.  The 
performers  may  involve  the  audience  in  the  debate 
and  encourage  them  to  try  to  find  a solution  or 
compromise  which  is  acceptable  to  all  parties. 

Educational  theatre  is  often  developed  in 
collaboration  with  a local  drama  or  poetry  group  or 
with  students  from  a performing  arts  school.  As  with 
all  forms  of  interpretation,  you  need  to  decide  on  the 
purpose  of  the  play  and  identify  a theme.  The  actors 
interpret  this  theme  using  their  performing  skills.  The 
end  result  can  be  very  entertaining  and  educational, 
and  provide  visitors  with  a memorable  and  enjoyable 
experience. 


Ideas  and  Inspiration 
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Specially  for  children  . . . 

. 67 

Theme  trails  and  gardens  . 

. 71 

Posters  

. 81 

Interpretive  signs  

. 82 

Focusing  tools  

. 91 

In  this  section  you  will  find  a variety  of 
interpretive  materials  which  illustrate  different 
subjects,  styles  of  writing,  layout  and  design,  and 
different  ways  of  using  illustrations.  Have  a look 
through  them  and  see  what  catches  your  eye. 

Look  out  for  concepts  or  ideas  which  may  work 
well  in  your  garden. 

Of  course  the  most  important  aspect  of 
interpretation  which  is  missing  here  is  the  context 
of  the  interpretive  product.  How  does  the 
brochure  or  sign  relate  to  the  situation  in  the 
garden?  Is  it  effective?  Although  each  product  is 
contextualised  here  with  a caption,  you  can’t  really 
tell  from  a book.  So  be  prepared  to  experiment 
with  ideas  and  evaluate  them  critically  in  your 
garden.  Let  the  visitors  decide  what  works  best  by 
observing  their  responses  to  the  interpretive 
materials  you  produce. 


Sizes  and  Measurements 

Please  note  that  the  interpretive  materials  in  this 
section  are  not  reproduced  at  full  scale.  Many 
interpretive  signs  and  brochures  are  made  to  fit 
standard  paper  formats: 

A3  - 297  x 420  mm  (two  pages  of  this  book,  side 
by  side) 

A4  - 297  x 210  mm  (the  size  of  this  page) 

A5  - 210  x 148  mm  (half  the  size  of  this  page) 

Suggestion:  Use  a photocopier  to  enlarge  some  of 
these  signs  to  their  actual  size.  This  will  give  you  a 
much  better  idea  of  what  they  look  like. 
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Succulents  are ... 
juicy,  fleshy  plants 
which  store  water 
and  save  it  for  later. 


Baobab  tree 
Kremetartboom 

In  African  folklore  the  baobab  is  widely 
known  as  the  tree  that  God  planted 
upside  down.  According  to  the 
San  (Bushmen)  the  Great 
Spirit  gave  each 
animal  a tree.  The 
hyena  received  the 
last  tree,  a baobab, 
and  was  so  upset 
that  he  planted  itlV 
upside  down! 

Throughout  Africa  -■ 
the  baobab  is 
valued  as  a source 
food,  drink, 
medicine  and  y 
material  for  ropes 
and  mats. 

Did  you  know? 

The  baobab  is  the  world's  largest 
succulent.  Hollowed-out  trees  have  beei; 
used  as  stables,  pubs,  store  rooms  and 
even  as  a bus  shelter  for  30  people! 

Adansonia  digitata 
Bombacaceae 

the  upside- 
do 


lents 


in  the  Botanical 


Society  Conservatory 
at  Kirstenbosch 


Southern  Africa  is  home  to 
over  a third  of  the  world's 
succulents.  Here  in  the 
Conservatory  you  can  see 
some  of  their  remarkable 
diversity  ranging  from  the 
giant  baobab  to  tiny  plants 
which  resemble  stones , 
buttons,  horse's  teeth  and 
many  other  bizarre  forms. 


BROCHURES 


An  informal  survey  at  Kirstenbosch  showed  that  people  visiting  the 
Conservatory  ‘wanted  something  to  take  home'.  The  Sensational 
Succulents  brochure  is  a response  to  this  request.  It  features  some  eye- 
catching and  unusual  succulents  found  in  the  glasshouse  and  includes  short 
'eco-stories'  about  these  plants.  Notice  that  the  text  is  not  linked  in  any 
way  to  the  display.  The  brochure  is  intended  as  a souvenir  - something 
visitors  will  take  away  and  hopefully  read  at  home. 


Kokerboom 

n the  past  the  San 
* (Bushmen)  hollowed  out 
ne  branches  to  make 
|uivers  for  their  arrows, 
arly  settlers  used  the 
terns  to  construct  a 
/pe  of  fridge  - water 
Iripping  down  the  spongy 
vood  had  a cooling  effect. 

\/oe  dichotoma 
\sphodelaceae 


quiver  free 


Mother-in-law's 
Tongue 
Maagwortel 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
extremely  fibrous  and  are  used  for 
making  rope,  fishnets, 
string,  cloth  and 
paper.  The  margins  of 
the  leaves  are 
sometimes  stripped  off 
by  weaver  birds  for 
making  their  nests. 

The  leaf  juices  cure 
earache  and  toothache, 
whereas  the  roots  are 
chewed  to  expel  intestinal 
worms. 

Sansevieria  sp. 

Dracaenaceae 


trickery  $•  dee 


Ghaap 


Keep  an  eye  out  for  the  flower 
of  this  plant  - it  resembles  a 
satellite  dish!  However 
instead  of  catching  waves  it 
lures  flies  into  its  pungent 
depths.  The  flowers  are 
pollinated  by  carrion  flies, 
which  are  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  rotting  meat,  and 
crawl  inside  to  lay  their  eggs. 
However,  their  larvae  will 
have  no  food  supply  when 
they  hatch  and  are  doomed  to 
die.  This  is  just  one  of  many 
examples  of  trickery  and 
deceit  in  the  plant  world. 

Hoodia  currori 
Asclepiadaceae 


NOT  a cactus! 

Sternoors 

This  spiny  plant  might  look  like  a 
cactus  but  it  belongs  to  a totally 
unrelated  family  - the 
Euphorbiaceae.  Cacti  are  only 
found  in  the  Americas. 

Euphorbias  are  characterised  by 
producing  a white  milky  sap 
(latex)  which  is  extremely 
poisonous.  The  design  of  the  stem 
enables  the  plant  to  swell  up  and 
shrink  (depending  on  water 
availability)  without  collapsing. 

Euphorbia  stellispina 
Euphorbiaceae 


% -A 

\£Tk  £ , 
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This  weather-proof  brochure  holder  dispenses  pamphlets  in  the  Water  Wise  Demonstration 
Garden  at  Kirstenbosch  NBG.  Visitors  can  lift  the  lid  and  help  themselves  to  a brochure  in  their 
language  preference.  A rubber  strip  covers  the  hinges  to  prevent  water  from  leaking  in.  The 
brochures  are  held  in  a clear  perspex  rack  inside  the  wooden  box.  The  box  has  been  mounted 
rather  high  on  the  wall  (about  1.6  m)  to  prevent  small  children  from  taking  out  handfuls  of 
brochures  at  a time.  This  arrangement  is  however  not  user-friendly  for  people  in  wheelchairs. 
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FOR  CHILDREN 


he  secret  den 

No  adults  unless  invited  by  children 


Here  hidden  inside  is  a place  where  we  hide, 
away  from  our  mums  and  our  dads; 

Where  the  rompers  can  romp  and  the  stompers 
can  stomp,  and  nobody  ever  is  sad. 


Where  the  butterflies  fly  and  no  elephants  cry, 
and  the  ground  is  all  covered  in  leaves; 

Look  closer  you’ll  see  an  ant  or  a bee,  or  a 
grasshopper’s  shirt  with  long  sleeves. 

You  could  find  Johns  old  sock  and  get  a big 
shock,  or  find  flowers  with  petals  uncurled; 
Down  close  to  the  ground  many  smells  can  be 
found,  and  their  scent  is  right  out  of  this  world! 


Children  at  the  Natal  NBG  have  discovered  a tree  with  low  overhanging  branches  which  creates 
a perfect  hideaway  where  they  can  play.  This  temporary  sign  was  placed  at  the  entrance  to  their 
den.  John  Roff  (Interpreter)  wanted  to  stimulate  the  children's  imagination,  and  provide  some  fun 
He  designed  a sign  to  heighten  the  sense  of  mystery  and  wonder  that  children  have  in  a garden. 

A5  sign.  Paper  which  has  been  plastic  laminated. 
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A DESERT 
DETECTIVE 
GAME 


The  Kirstenbosch  Detective  Agency  invite 
you  to  become  a Desert  Detective. 

We  need  your  help  to  solve  a mystery: 

How  do  plants  survive  In  hot,  dry  places? 

The  Agency  has  given  you  some  clues  to  test  your  detective 
skills  and  help  you  solve  the  mystery.  Good  luck  on  your  search 


HOW  TO  FLAY 

1.  Remember  to  stay  on  the  paths  while  looking  for  the  clues. 

2.  Put  a mark  in  the  correct  clue  box  each  time  you  discover  an 
example  of  a clue.  The  more  examples,  the  better! 


CLUE:  Find  a plant  with  thick  fleshy  leaves. 


Some  plants  store  water  in  their  leaves.  This 

helps  them  to  survive  long  periods  without  rain.  9 • 


3 To  find  out  what  kind  of  detective  you  are,  turn  to  the  bar 


page. 


CLUE:  Find  a plant  with  thick  fleshy  leaves. 


Some  plants  store  water  In 
their  leaves.  This  helps  them 
to  survive  long  periods 
without  rain. 


CLUE:  Look  for  animal  life  or  evidence  of 
animal  activity  in  the  Conservatory. 


CLUE:  Find  a plant 
with  thick,  fleshy 
stems. 


Some  plants  store 
water  In  their  stems 
and  save  it  for  later. 


Plai 
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FOR  CHILDREN 


This  game  is  aimed  at  children  and  families  visiting  the  Conservatory  at  Kirstenbosch. 
Children  are  invited  to  become  detectives  and  look  for  certain  plants  in  the  glasshouse. 
Each  clue  has  a simple  instruction  in  large  text  and  an  explanatory  note  written  in 
smaller  text.  Many  children  only  read  the  clues,  but  sometimes  their  parents  read  the 
explanatory  note  and  interpret  this  to  their  kids.  The  idea  for  this  game  comes  from  the 
Desert  Botanic  Garden  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  They  had  an  excellent  concept,  so  we 
modified  it  to  our  context  and  added  a theme  to  make  it  more  focused. 

A4  brochure.  Printed  or  photocopied  onto  A3  paper  and  folded  into  A4.  Single  colour  (brown). 


CLUE:  Find  a plant  with  a leaf  smaller 
than  the  one  shown  here. 


Desert  plants  often  have  small 
leaves.  Small  leaves  lose  less 
water  than  large  leaves.  This  helps 
the  plant  to  save  water. 


CLUE:  Find  a plant 
with  thorns  or 
spines. 

Spines  protect 
the  plant  from 
being  eaten  by 
animals. 


SOLVING  THE  MYSTERy 

How  do  plants  survive  in  hot  dry  places? 


CLUE:  Find  a plant  growing 
in  the  shade  of  a rock  or 

under  another  plant. 

sy 

y^~'  N 

Small  plants  often  grow  in 
the  shade  of  a rock  or  a 

larger  plant  known  as  a 
‘nurse’  plant. 

CLUE:  Find  a plant 
with  grey  leaves. 


Light  colours 
reflect  sunlight. 
This  helps  to 
keep  the  plant 
cool. 


CLUE:  Look  for  a plant  with  no  leaves, 
or  one  which  looks  dead. 

TO'p 

/i\ 


underground 


Some  plants  avoid  the  heat  by 
dropping  their  leaves,  or  hiding 
underground.  We  call  this 
dormancy. 


CLUE:  Find  a plant  with  red  or  purple 

leaves. 


Some  plants  produce  special  red 
pigments  which  act  like  a sunscreen.  This 
helps  to  protect  the  underlying  tissue. 


'S  are  adapted  for  survival  ! 


CLUE:  Find  a plant  which 
looks  as  if  it’s  covered  with 
dew  drops,  except  that  it’s 
not  wet! 


CLUE:  Find  a ‘living  stone 


Some  plants 
are  difficult  to 
find  because 
they  have  the 
same  colour  and 
markings  as  their 
surroundings. 

This  helps  them  to  escape  the 
attention  of  plant-eating  animals. 


CLUE:  hind  a plant  with  an  interesting  or  funny  name. 


CLUE:  Find  an  ‘elephant’s  foot’. 

The  loot’  (stem)  is 
covered  with  a thick 
corky  layer.  This 
protects  the  plant  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
from  fire. 


Plants  are  often  given 
names  which  describe  what 
they  look  like,  or  what  they 
are  used  for. 


Horse’s  Teeth 


Some  plants  store  water  in 
special  cells  called  i-dio-blasts. 
Notice  how  shiny  the  cells  are. 
How  does  this  keep 
the  plant  cool? 


CLUE:  Find  a vygie.  Hint:  they  have  daisy-like  flowers 
and  woody  seed  capsules. 

Vygies  have  special 
seed  capsules  which 
only  open  when  It  rains. 

This  means  the  seed  is 
only  released  when  it's 
moist  enough  for  it 
to  germinate. 
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Large  (300  x 600  mm)  aluminium  sign.  Single  colour  (black). 


THEME  TRAILS  AND  GARDENS 
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Kamo  Creatures 
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Giant  Ground  beetles  chase  after  their 
prey.  They  spray  a nasty  chemical  when 
attacked! 
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* 

Grand_  old  trees  of_ the  garden 

At  the  Natal  National  Botanical 
Garden  we  have  many  old  and 
wonderful  trees.  To  share  their 
stories,  we’ve  marked  some  of  the 
more  interesting  ones.  Look  for 
signs  like  this  that  tell  you  more 
about  the  ‘Grand  old  trees  of  the 
garden.’ 


For  interested  visitors,  the  scientific  name  of  each  tree  is 
included  on  the  signs. 


Grand  old  trees  of  the  garden 


The  Natal  NBG  is  an  established  garden  with  man/  old  stately  trees.  Few  visitors  fail  to 
admire  their  tremendous  size  and  beauty.  This  inspired  the  theme  'Grand  old  trees  of  the 
garden’.  Small  temporary  signs  were  used  to  highlight  some  of  their  interesting  stories.  Some 
of  these  signs  still  looked  clear  and  professional  20  months  after  they  had  been  put  up.  Signs 
in  the  shade  lasted  longer  than  those  in  full  sun. 

A5  signs.  Made  of  paper  which  has  been  plastic  laminated. 
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THEME  TRAILS  AND  GARDENS 


> 

Poisonous  oil  nuts! 

The  seeds  from  this  Tung-nut  tree 
yield  valuable  oil,  used  in  making 
varnishes  and  paint.  Don’t  eat  the 
Tung-nuts  please.  All  parts  of  this 
tree  are  highly  poisonous. 

Aleurites  sp. 


Grand  old  trees  of  the  garden 


* 

Lightning  strike 

In  1 996  a bolt  of  lightning  struck 
this  Tulip  tree.  Naturally  found  in 
North  America,  these  trees  are 
named  for  their  tulip-like  flowers. 

Liriodendron  tulipifera 


Grand  old  trees  of  the  garden 
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This  introductory  sign  explains  briefly  what  fynbos  is,  and  introduces  some  of 
the  themes  which  will  be  interpreted  along  the  walk.  Notice  how  unanswered 
questions  have  been  used  to  stimulate  curiosity  and  encourage  people  to  find 
out  more  along  the  trail. 


POSTERS 


THE  BAOBAB 

AN  EPIC  JOURNEY 


f-rml  van  JaarvveSd  nest  the  !« 

R » iwim  tjA  and  estimated  to  be  ICtt 


26  June  1996 

De  Beers  Venetia  Diamond  Mine, 
near  Messina. 


The  Conservatory  at  Kirstenbosch  NBG  features  a large  baobab 
tree  standing  over  8 metres  high.  This  poster  explains  how  the 
baobab  was  transported  from  the  Northern  Province  of  South 
Africa  and  planted  in  the  glasshouse.  Notice  how  little  text  there 
is  and  how  pictures  have  been  used  in  a photo  frame  format  to 
tell  the  story. 

800  x 540  mm,  full-colour,  designed  on  computer  and  digitally  printed 
at  a specialised  printing  bureau. 
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A Built-in  Sunscreen 


This  desert  plant  has  a silvery 
covering  on  the  outside  of  its 
leaves.  This  reflects  heat  in  the 
hot  climate  where  it  lives.  The 
cover  also  prevents  excessive 
water  loss. 

Underneath  the  silvery  layer 
the  plant  is  green  and  can 
therefore  make  its  own  food. 

Good  design,  don’t  you  think? 


The  restaurant  at  the  Natal  NBG  is  one  of 
the  most  bus/  and  popular  parts  of  the 
garden.  John  Roff  (Interpreter)  recognised 
this  as  a captive  audience  for  interpretation, 
so  he  constructed  a shelf  with  a pin-board 
near  the  entrance  to  the  restaurant.  He 
uses  the  shelf  to  feature  interesting 
specimens  from  the  nursery  (in  pots),  and 
interprets  the  display  with  a temporary 
sign.  Notice  how  everyday  items  like  'file' 
and  'sunscreen'  have  been  used  in  the  titles. 
These  words  attract  interest  because  they 
are  not  usually  associated  with  plants.  It 
also  makes  it  easy  for  people  to  identify 
with  and  understand  the  subject. 


Why  does  this 
succulent  feel 
like  a file? 

This  aloe  relative  grows  in  the  hot 
dry  valleys  of  northern  KwaZulu- 
Natal.  Its  thick  fleshy  leaves  store 
water.  This  helps  the  plant  survive 
long  periods  of  drought. 

Rub  a Gasteria  batesiana  leaf. 

The  rough  texture  stops  animals 
from  eating  the  plant,  thus  keeping 
its  stored  water  safe. 

Gasteria  batesiana 
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Welcome  to  a Fledgling  Forest 
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The  title  of  this  sign  says  it  all:  it  summarises  the  theme.  Plants  are  adapted  for  survival. 
Notice  how  the  first  line  establishes  a link  between  plants  in  the  garden  and  those 
growing  wild  on  the  mountain.  The  horticulturist  was  asked  to  plant  examples  of  the  four 
types  of  adaptations  within  a few  metres  of  the  sign. 


INTERPRETIVE  SIGNS 
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scientists  from  the  organisation.  It  is  good  to  inform  visitors  about  the  importance  and  relevance  of  your  organisation's 
achievements. 


A Porcupine  was  Here! 

Porcupines  come 
at  night  and  dig 
for  juicy  bulbs, 
roots  and  tubers. 

'n  Ystervark  was  hier! 


Porcupines  are  regular  visitors  at  Kirstenbosch  NBG.  They  come  at  night  and  dig 
for  juicy  bulbs  and  roots,  leaving  untidy  holes  where  they  have  been.  A simple 
plant  label  has  been  used  to  explain  the  presence  of  these  holes  and  dug-up  bulbs. 

100  x 150  mm  aluminium  label  on  a galvanised  steel  peg.  Single  colour  (black). 


FOCUSING  TOOLS 


Focus  rings  can  be  attached  to  interpretive  labels  to  draw  attention  to 
something  small  or  difficult  to  see.  In  the  Desert  Botanic  Garden 
(Phoenix,  USA)  they  have  used  a focus  ring  to  draw  attention  to  a small 
cactus  growing  in  the  shade  and  shelter  of  a bigger  bush.  Notice  that 
both  the  label  and  the  subject  are  close  to  the  path,  where  it's  easy  to 
read  and  see. 


Telescopes  help  visitors  to  focus  on  far-away  subjects.  In  the  Desert 
Botanic  Garden  (Phoenix,  USA)  they  have  used  a simple  metal  tube  to 
frame  the  subject  of  the  sign  - viz.  a bird  nest  in  a barrel  cactus.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  have  a glass  eyepiece  in  the  tube  because  you  can  easily 
see  the  nest  with  the  naked  eye.  Telescopes  are  provided  at  two  heights 
- one  for  adults  and  one  for  children. 
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USEFUL  RESOURCES 


Books 

Filmer,  Rob  and  Julie  (1998).  Giving  people  with  disabilities  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  our  natural 
heritage.  Eco-Access  publication,  (address  below) 

Ham,  Sam  (1992)  - Environmental  Interpretation  - a practical  guide  for  people  with  big  ideas  and 
small  budgets,  North  American  Press,  USA. 

Leadlay,  Etelka  and  Greene,  Jane  (Eds.)  (1998)  - The  Darwin  Technical  Manual  for  Botanic 
Gardens.  Botanic  Gardens  Conservation  International  (BGCI),  London.  This  manual  contains  an 
excellent  chapter  on  interpretation  in  botanical  gardens. 

Roff,  John  (1995)  - Making  Meaning  - trail  tips  for  environmental  educators,  Share-Net.  (contact 
details  below) 

Ryan,  Tom  (1995)  - Gonnecting  with  Visitors,  Douglas/Ryan  Communication,  2153  48th 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA  94116,  USA. 

Van  Wyk,  Ben-Erik  and  Gericke,  Nigel  (2000)  - People's  Plants  - a guide  to  useful  plants  of 
southern  Africa,  Briza  Publications,  PO  Box  56569,  Arcadia,  0007,  Pretoria,  South  Africa. 

Van  Wyk,  Ben-Erik,  Van  Oudtshoorn,  Bosch  and  Gericke,  Nigel  (1997)  - Medicinal  Plants  of 
South  Africa,  Briza  Publications,  PO  Box  56569,  Arcadia,  0007,  Pretoria,  South  Africa. 


Organisations 

Eco-Access  - Rob  and  Julie  Filmer,  PO  Box  1377,  Roosevelt  Park,  2129,  South  Africa.  Tel:  +27 
(0)11  477  3676,  fax:  +27  (0)11  447  3675,  website:  http://www.linx.co.za/ eco-acc, 
email:  eco-acc@cis.co.za  . Eco-Access  is  an  organisation  which  aims  to  create  sustainable  links 
between  people  with  disabilities  and  the  natural  environment. 

Environmental  Education  Association  of  Southern  Africa  (EEASA)  - PO  Box  394,  Howick 
3290  South  Africa.  Tel  +27  (0)33  330  3931,  Fax  +27  (0)33  330  4576, 
email:  eeasa@futurenet.co.za  , website:  www.info-net.net/eeasa 

National  Association  for  Interpretation  (NAI)  - website  http://www.interpnet.org, 
email:  naiexec@aol.com. 

Rhodes  Environmental  Education  Unit  - Rhodes  Department  of  Education,  PO  Box  94, 
Grahamstown,  6140,  South  Africa.  Tel:  +27  (0)46  603  8389,  fax:  +27  (0)46  636  1495. 

Share-Net  - Wildlife  and  Environment  Society  of  South  Africa,  PO  Box  394,  Howick,  3290, 
South  Africa.  Tel:  +27  (0)33  330  3931,  email:  sharenet@futurenet,co.za.  A wide  range  of 
inexpensive  environmental  education  resources  are  available  through  Share-Net.  These 
materials  are  available  copyright-free  to  support  the  local  adaptation  and  development  of 
educational  materials. 

SADC  Regional  Environmental  Education  Programme  - Tel:  +(0)33  330  3931, 
email:  sadc-reec@futurenet.co,za.  Supports  training,  educational  resources  and  networking 
processes  in  the  SADC  (Southern  African  Development  Community)  region. 
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Waking  your  garden 


C@W£  ALIVE! 


How  do  you  make  a botanical  garden  a dynamic 
and  exciting  place  for  visitors?  How  can  you 
encourage  people  to  explore  nature,  to  get  excited 
and  learn  about  plants?  If  you  are  working  in  a 
botanical  garden,  a nature  reserve  or  national  park 
and  wish  to  communicate  effectively  with  your 
visitors,  then  this  book  is  for  you. 

V m A 

Interpretation  provides  the  link  between  a garden 
and  its  visitors.You  can  use  guided  walks,  trails,  signs 
and  other  interpretive  products  to  provide  visitors 
with  a meaningful  and  enjoyable  experience. 

This  book  offers  practical  guidelines  on  how  to 
develop  an  interpretation  programme.  It  includes: 

• the  principles  of  effective  interpretation 

• the  application  of  these  principles  in  planning 
interpretive  walks,  trails  and  signs 

• case  studies  written  by  environmental  interpreters 

• many  examples  of  creative  low-budget 
interpretation 

• innovative  ways  to  engage  with  visitors  such  as 
roving  interpretation,  discovery  stations  and 
educational  theatre. 

Go  on  - let's  see  if  something  in  this  book  can  grab 
your  imagination  and  inspire  you  to  make  your 
garden  come  alive!  ‘fj 


